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ABSTRACT 


TRANSFORMATIONAL ENGAGEMENT: EMPOWERING VICTIMS OF 
DOMESTIC VIOLENCE IN THE GASTON COUNTY 
MISSIONARY BAPTIST ASSOCIATION 


by 
Doris A. Sanders 
United Theological Seminary, 2024 


Mentor 


Lee E. Fields, Jr., DMin 


Domestic violence, a hidden crisis in the Gaston County Missionary Baptist Association 
context. If ministry leaders receive reasonable training, then they would be equipped to 
conduct training sessions on recognizing signs of domestic violence veiled by silence, 
shame, and secrecy. The hypothesis of this project explores domestic violence as the 
secrets that forces women to suffer in silence, fear, and isolation. The action research 
methodology used to determine the effectiveness of this project is through pre- and post- 
test surveys, interviews, questionnaires, and discussion questions. Data collected 


concluded that 100% of participants responded that training proved to be beneficial. 
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INTRODUCTION 


As a subject matter, domestic violence is in a state of emergency, a hidden crisis, 
and a breakdown in communications between home, church, and community. Welcome 
to a journey of empowerment, resilience, and transformation from the inside out of the 
Gaston County Missionary Baptist Association. 

Characterizing domestic violence as a state of emergency highlights the severity 
of its impact on the home, church, and community, as a call for action and demand for 
immediate attention. This dissertation addresses domestic violence as a perpetual 
problem that has infiltrated humanity and what it means to be a woman, domestically 
violated, impacted by fear, and silenced by violence in the 21st century. As a matter of 
fact, it is in the dark shadows of closed doors and silent whispers that there is a silent 
epidemic hidden in plain sight that permeates home, church, and community within the 
very fabric of our society — namely, domestic violence. More importantly, domestic 
violence is an unwelcome threat veiled by silence, shame, and secrecy with a chilling 
reality that assaults the sanctity of the home and turns them into arenas of fear and terror. 
Though protected by silence, domestic violence is a best-kept secret that forces women to 
suffer in silence, fear, isolation, rejection, and betrayal. This chilling affect silences its 
victims. 

To undergird this project, the development of the “Battered Women’s Movement: 


Past, Present, and Future” was explored to paint the picture of a theoretical concept of 


2 
battering and how the issue has moved from social invisibility as a private problem to an 


important public concern.' Though domestic violence is an old problem, naming the 
problem in public rather than in private, is a new trend and it validates concerns and past 
experiences of domestic violence and the invisible scars that people do not see. Domestic 
violence is visible, invisible, and difficult to spot or identify because its victims are often 
silenced by the violence and are rendered voiceless. Cheryl Kirk-Duggan says, “Before 
we can ever change anything with the preponderance of violence, we must admit that it 
exists. We must name it and claim our participation before we can transform violence and 
create a better world.” 

Today, domestic violence is still a chilling reality that demands our attention, 
compassion, and courage to confront because the scars are not always evident to the 
naked eye. The chilling nature of domestic violence lies in the visible scars and the 
profound impact made on the mind, body, and spirit. In other words, the visibility of 
domestic violence manifests itself in the form of bruises, black eyes, and broken bones. 
When victims of domestic violence suffer emotional and psychological abuse and trauma, 
they endure the suffering of internal scars that remain hidden. 

The sociological discipline provides insight into the ways that domestic violence 
is perpetuated. Domestic violence is a social and societal problem that thrives in 
darkness, disguised with a Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hide spirit, and fueled by silence, fear, and 


humiliation. 


' Elizabeth M. Schneider, Battered Women and Feminist Lawmaking, Yale University Press, 2000, 
ProQuest eBook Central, http://ebookcentral.proquest.com/lib/dtl/detail.action?docID=3420010. 


? Cheryl Kirk-Duggan, Violence and Theology (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 2006), 82. 
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To give voice to breaking the silence of domestic violence requires one to address 
domestic violence boldly. It involves standing up, speaking out, and sitting down. Like an 
onion, one peels back the layers of violence as described on the “power and control wheel 
that consists of intimidation, emotional abuse, isolation, minimizing, denying, and 
blaming; male privilege, economic abuse, coercion, and threats”? to reveal the tales of 
survival and the resilience of the human spirit. In this discovery, one can commit to 
breaking the silence of domestic violence by giving voice to illuminating the path of 
healing and shining the spotlight on domestic violence. In this context, darkness is 
dispelled and a culture of awareness and compassion can be cultivated. In the following 
pages, you will journey through the processes of discovery, development, 
implementation, and evaluation of this project. 

Chapter one, Ministry Focus, sheds light on the project, “Transformational 
Engagement: Empowering Victims of Domestic Violence in the Gaston County 
Missionary Baptist Association.” Aspects of my spiritual autobiography and present 
context are shared. This led to the synergy of how the seed of this doctoral thesis and 
project came into fruition. 

Chapter two, Biblical Foundations, explores the biblical text of Bathsheba and 
King David found 2 Samuel 11:1-5. Exegesis and exposition of this passage offer a basis 


for exploring the consequences of abusing authority and engaging in unethical behavior. 


3 “Power and Control Wheel,” https://www.google.com/search?q=power+ad+control+wheel&oq 
=power+ad-+control+wheel&aqs=chrome.69157j0i1015 1219. 11598) 1j7&sourceid=chrome&ie=UTF- 
8#vhid=wcWLPX7ixFj xQMé&vssid=l. 


Chapter three, Historical Foundations, explores societal perceptions of domestic 
violence and how domestic violence is an epidemic that affects home, church, and 
community, regardless of gender, age, religion, or nationality. 

Chapter four, Theological Foundations, examines the biblical story of Bathsheba 
and the violence that she encountered in her family. This is the story of sexual assault 
among family members and how Bathsheba is made to be a villain. She is shunned by her 
brother, the violator. This unit looks at the role of pastoral theology and how it touches 
upon the existential element amidst the pain, uncertainty and despair of women victims 
and their families. It also speaks to how such reports of domestic violence and sexual 
assault have become normalized in the media and how this subject matter is woefully 
silent in the church. 

Chapter five, Interdisciplinary Foundations, examines the discipline of sociology 
as it relates to and informs the problem and possible solution of this problem. Thus, it 
enlightens the overall research and examines the social context in which domestic 
violence occurs. This chapter examines gender roles, its power dynamics, and the 
community norms in society. This sociological discipline provides insight into the ways 
that domestic violence is perpetuated, ways in which domestic violence can be addressed, 
and how to inform public policy initiatives and interventions in recognizing domestic 
violence as a social and societal problem. 

Chapter six, Project Analysis, presents the unfolding of the project. It highlights 
the implementation of the project and the various topics and presenters. It also shows the 


role of the contextual associates, examines the data, and speaks to how the hypothesis 


was validated by the response of the surveys. It also shares some closing observation of 


my doctoral journey and what I learned about myself in this process. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


Introduction 

In drawing heavily from my Spiritual Autobiography and Contextual Analysis 
papers, this synergy paper is written on the premise of past real-life experiences of 
domestic violence and sexual assault behind closed doors — explicit and uncovered. 
While the phrase “What goes on in this house stays in this house”! was powerful and 
meant to be helpful then, this phrase today is harmful and detrimental to those that have 
endured both domestic violence and sexual assault and survived to tell the story. As a 
survivor of domestic violence and sexual assault, my traumatic experience of disorienting 
dilemmas has led to personal accounts of transformation from the inside out. Instead of 
holding grudges and hatred in my heart for acts of domestic violence committed against 
me and the murder of my mother; I have forgiven the perpetrator the way Christ forgives 
us. Thus, the disorienting dilemmas have prepared me for answering the call to ordained 
ministry and leadership with a life-changing transformative response to tragedy and 


trauma that leads to triumph. In other words, the Bible declares, “Even though you 


' Madamenoire, “Why We Need To Stop Telling Our Kids: ‘What Goes On In The House Stays In 
The House,’” https://madamenoire.com/838342/stays-in-this-house/. 
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intended to do harm to me, God intended it for good” (NRSV),” as God prepared me for a 


life-transforming experience. 

As a catalyst for change and transformation within the Gaston County Missionary 
Baptist Association, I have used transformative learning as a tool to transform an entire 
organization. However, before we can talk about transformational leadership, we 
ourselves must recognize our own disorienting dilemmas and be willing to engage in our 
own process of transformation. The Apostle Paul urges believers to open themselves up 
to transformation rather than conform to the ways of the world. Relatively speaking, 
engaging in this process of transformation is a response to God. In obedience to God, we 
must heed the Apostle Paul’s warning, “Do not be conformed to this world but be 
transformed by the renewing of your minds so that you may discern what is the will of 
God — what is good and acceptable and perfect” (NRSV).° 

Becoming a transformational leader means being true and authentic to self- 
introspection and trusting God through the process. In most instances, such 
“transformation of meaning perspectives is accompanied by a major life change and leads 
to emancipatory knowledge.” According to Patricia Cranton, 

Meaning perspectives can be described as filters, frameworks, or paradigms that 

shape our perceptions of ourselves, others, and our surroundings. Meaning 

perspectives also known as viewpoints or perceptions are formed through our 


personal experiences. One’s past experience shapes the way one assimilates new 
experiences.” 


? Unless otherwise noted, all Scripture references are from the New Revised Standard Version of 
the Bible. 


3 Romans 12:1-2. 


‘ Patricia Cranton, Professional Development as Transformative Learning: New Perspectives for 
Teachers of Adults (San Francisco, CA: Jossey-Bass Publishers, 1996), 20. 


> Cranton, Professional Development as Transformative Learning, 96. 


Thus, “Emancipatory knowledge, the self-awareness that frees us from constraints, is a 
product of critical reflection and critical self-reflection. Thus, gaining emancipatory 
knowledge is transformative.” 

Secondly, I explored the invisible signs of domestic violence that go unnoticed 
and leave internal wounds of resentment, bitterness, anger, and hatred among African 
American women affiliated with the Gaston County Missionary Baptist Association in 
Gastonia, North Carolina. Due to the manifestation of the invisible scarring of sexual 
coercion, intimidation, emotional abuse, blame, and shame, there was a need to invoke 
forgiveness (God’s way) as the vehicle of transformation in developing the participants’ 
voices to break the silence of violence and begin the process of being made whole. 

While there are invisible signs of domestic violence that are hidden, deeply 
rooted, not visible, and present behind closed doors, the African American women in this 
context were vulnerable in the dark shadows of domestic violence in the privacy of their 
own homes, behind closed doors, impacted by fear, silenced by violence, isolation, 
rejection, and betrayal. Specifically, personal traumas of visible domestic violence in 
plain sight are visible to the naked eye, and we must understand that abusers will leave 
visible signs of injury, bruises, black eyes, and cuts. On the other hand, personal traumas 
of invisible domestic violence are unnoticed as the abuser, does not always leave visible 
signs of their violent behavior. This abuser knows exactly how to domestically abuse 
their victim without leaving obvious marks. 

In most instances, abusers have a Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde personality. Dr. Jekyll 


is often charming and romantic, perhaps successful, and makes declarations of love. You 


° Cranton, Professional Development as Transformative Learning, 96. 


9 
love Dr. Jekyll and make excuses for Mr. Hyde. You do not see that the whole person is 


the problem. The dominant reason that women stay in abusive relationships is that they 
hope the abuser will change. After all, there are good times in between episodes of abuse. 
Therefore, it is important to understand that when suffering in silence, suffering can crack 
you open deeply beneath your skin and remain invisible and unseen. It is like it lives 
inside you, traps, and suffocates you, and sooner or later, you can overcome it because 
the strongest souls rise from adversity with skin thick and hardened by an infinite number 
of invisible scars. 

As the voices of domestic violence victims have cried out and have clearly spoken 
to substantiate the claim of one’s lack of awareness and ability to recognize the signs of 
domestic violence, they have the desire to start a process of being made whole. To lead 
this charge, it was imperative that both visible and invisible signs of domestic violence 
were addressed so that emancipatory knowledge becomes the key that leads them to a 
heart of forgiveness that allows every woman to encounter a transformative experience 
on their own Damascus Road that leads to change and transformation. 

Third, it was my desire to serve as a change agent for leading the process of 
change and transformation with a long-term commitment toward the development and 
implementation of training modules that will unite, inform, and transform leaders for 
effective ministry. While “confronting and experiencing a deep personal change is a 
difficult decision, when we have successfully experienced a deep change, it inspires us to 


encourage others to undergo a similar experience.” 


7 Robert E. Quinn, Deep Change: Discovering the Leader Within (San Francisco, CA: Jossey-Bass 
1996), xii-xii1. 
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Parenthetically, in the words of Dr. Kenneth W. Cummings, Sr., “The leaders God 


chooses are more broken than strong, more damaged than whole, more troubled than 
secure. But their authenticity in flawed leadership compels others to follow them.”® As a 
minister of the Gospel with authenticity in flawed leadership, it is imperative for me to 
“recognize the suffering in my own heart and make that recognition the starting point of 
my service.”” As a matter of fact, it is essential that I make “my own wounds available as 
a source of healing to help others cope and deal with their own wounds.”!° Additionally, 
it is important that transformative learning is made available to nurture the development 
of all auxiliary leaders. I would suggest, when training and development are neglected in 
ministry, the ministry loses its capacity to be effective. On the contrary, when training 
and development are part of the process, it improves ministry effectiveness which can 
lead to change and transformation. 

While synergy required one to journey and explore self, it is along the journey of 
life that we are shaped by the inconsistencies in birth, character formation, community, 
school, culture, convention, and church that bleeds over into our spiritual formation. Like 
Saul’s conversion and Paul’s rebirth transformation in Acts 9, it is at some point in our 
life journey that we shall experience a spiritual birth where we orient ourselves to Christ 


to look like Him. 


8 Kenneth W. Cummings, Sr., They Led With a Limp (Frankfort, KY: Kenneth W. Cummings, Sr., 
Ministries, 2008), 11. 


°? Henri J. M. Nouwen, The Wounded Healer, 1st Edition (New York, NY: Image Doubleday 
Image 2013), 4. 


!0 Nouwen, The Wounded Healer, 4. 
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Context 


The Gaston County Missionary Baptist Association of Western North Carolina is 
convinced of the necessity of churches binding themselves together for commitment, 
advancement, cooperation, and better service of Christ. Gaston County Missionary 
Baptist Association (GCMBA) is a coalition of twenty-nine churches. Gaston County 
Missionary Baptist Association is a member of the General Baptist State Convention of 
North Carolina, Inc. 

As a member church of the General Baptist State Convention of North Carolina, 
Inc., GCMBA embodies the motto of “Christian Education, Missions, and Benevolence.” 
These principles have inspired men and women of the convention since 1867. GCMBA, 
through the work of the convention and aligning itself with its motto, developed an action 
plan that has given life and form to their objectives which include State Missions, 
Foreign Missions, Shaw University, Shaw University Divinity School, Central 
Children’s Home, and Lott Carey. 

The context for this paper will focus on the Gaston County Missionary Baptist 
Association’s Woman’s Auxiliary, an active participant in the woman’s convention that 
is statewide and composed of three departments: Seniors, Young Adults, and Youth. The 
GCMBA Woman’s Auxiliary was organized to help strengthen the local church’s 
missionary work by helping to build better and stronger missionary circles within the 
association in Gastonia, North Carolina. 

GCMBA Woman’s Auxiliary is an active member participant of the Woman’s 
Convention. It is included in the active convention membership of approximately 1600+ 


Baptist churches throughout the State of North Carolina. 
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The Woman’s Auxiliary are dedicated women that have extended their hands far 
and near through missions. These are the Baptist women that received this Godly 
legacy by involving themselves in Christ’s missional mandate through missions. 
The Woman’s Auxiliary exists to organize and improve participation in 
missionary circles of local churches by inspiring fellowship, spiritual growth, and 
unity in purpose.!! 


Specifically, the Woman’s Auxiliary was organized to help strengthen the 
missionary work of the local church by helping to build better and stronger 
missionary circles where they do not exist. The Woman’s Auxiliary is made up of 
predominantly African American women composed of three missionary circles 
(Senior, Young Adult, and Youth). The missionary circles form the nucleus 
around which the missionary work of the church and the Woman’s Auxiliary 
revolves within the convention. While the Woman’s Auxiliary does not replace 
the missionary work of the local church; its basic purpose is evangelism and 
missions both home and foreign. ! 


For more than a century, the Woman’s Auxiliary has been promoting the Great 


Commission as commanded by Jesus in Matthew 28:19-20. 


While the mission is to adhere to the commands of the Great Commission as 
written, “Go therefore and make disciples of all nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit, and teaching them to 
obey everything that I have commanded you. And remember, I am with you 
always, to the end of the age.” (NRSV)!3 


The core of the Woman’s Auxiliary is the missionary arm of GCMBA: to go, teach, and 


baptize to ensure Christ in every home and go global beyond the boundaries. 


The footprint of the Woman’s Auxiliary exists to represent Christ in meeting the 


needs of the people right where they are. In carrying out the Great Commission, there are 


varied programs offered by the Woman’s Auxiliary that are interwoven as Christian 


education and training necessary to one’s Christian development within the convention. 


'! WBH and F. M. Convention, North Carolina, “Senior Department,” https://wbhfm conline.org/ 


senior-department/. 


2. WBH and F. M. Convention, North Carolina, “Senior Department,” https://wbhfmconline.org/ 


senior-department/. 


13 Matthew 28:19-20. 
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Within this context, observations of domestic violence have proved to be an 
epidemic that affects home, church, and community, regardless of gender, age, religion, 
or nationality. Though protected by silence, domestic violence is not a private matter; it is 
everyone’s business. Whether it is domestic violence in marriage or in relationships, this 
topic is not too sensitive or too delicate to examine. 

Specifically, domestic violence against African American women within this 
missionary auxiliary is a problem that is often hidden, not talked about, and swept under 
the rug. The issue of domestic violence remains a concern as it is prevailing within the 
context of Gaston County Missionary Baptist Association in Gastonia, North Carolina. 
While there is a growing concern for domestic violence victims suffering in silence in the 
church pews, there is a need to raise the consciousness of domestic violence as a social 
societal problem instead of an individual problem to start the process of being made 
whole. Observations also reveal that some women have difficulties in understanding 
what is happening to them when domestic violence occurs at the hands of spouses that 
claim that they love them, which causes them to suffer in silence, fear, and isolation. 

Change is inevitable and our circumstances often demand more than we can 
deliver. Continued observations of the sufferings of invisible signs of domestic abuse call 
for deep change. Robert Quinn defines deep change as “a radical change that arises from 
within us and not from the outside.”!* “Deep change also means surrendering control 


while slow death rejects deep change and suffers the consequences of not changing.” 


4 Quinn, Deep Change, 3. 


'S Quinn, Deep Change, 3. 
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Though forgiveness is not always easy, the lack thereof, the bible teaches, “Bear with one 


another and, if anyone has a complaint against another, forgive each other; just as the 
Lord has forgiven you, so you also must forgive” (Col 3:13, NRSV).'° 

The problems of domestic violence among participants within the Woman’s 
Auxiliary have caused them to suffer in silence because of the violence. Due to shame 
and differences of opinion, these women bring their own set of personal issues, silence, 
and reluctance to the table as it relates to the awareness workshop content on domestic 
violence. 

More importantly, there is a great need for transformative learning and “deep 
change that requires new ways of thinking and behaving. Deep change is major in scope, 
discontinuous with the past, and generally irreversible. The deep change effort distorts 
existing patterns of action and involves taking risks.”'’ According to Quinn, 

“There are pressures when responding to change; and our response will result in 

one of two behaviors: deep change or slow death. It is at this point where we find 

ourselves at a crossroad, choosing to follow the status quo on the wide road to a 

slow death; or we choose to take the narrow road of renewal through deep change. 

Taking the high road through deep change is traveled by leaders that are not afraid 

to take risks. This road is traveled by people that are willing to suffer the risks to 

bring deep change.”!® 
Specifically, it was deep change, transformative learning, and leadership development 
training sessions that moved the Woman’s Auxiliary from where they were to forgiveness 


(God’s way), the vehicle of transformation. The training sessions encouraged, 


strengthened, and empowered women that felt trapped in abusive relationships on how to 


'6 Colossians 3:13. 
'7 Quinn, Deep Change, 3. 


'8 Quinn, Deep Change, 35. 
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get out. The training sessions provided an awareness of how to recognize the signs of 


domestic violence from the onset. The training sessions engaged participants in 
discussions on how to devise a plan to get out of an abusive home. The training sessions 
provided insight into what needs to happen to free themselves from the imprisonment of 
abuse. The training sessions provided the necessary tools to get them out of relationships 
entangled with violence. The training sessions provided support resources to get them 
untangled from dangerous life-threatening environments. The training sessions provided 
scenarios of verbal and physical abusive behaviors of aggression that trapped them and 
how to recognize the invisible and visible signs of domestic abuse. 

In treating the problem, I developed training modules directed at equipping, 
engaging, and empowering the Woman’s Auxiliary in deep change, transformative 
learning, and transformational leadership that led to change and transformation. Second, 
in treating the problem, each context associate was offered transformational leadership 
skills and strategies in a development workshop setting to improve their ability to become 
transformational 21‘ Century leaders. Third, I developed training and development 
modules designed to help leaders to do introspection of themselves. Fourth, I provided an 
understanding of their call to transformational leadership. Fifth, this work provided 
understanding of the transformative learning process in spiritual formation and the 
importance of deep change to equip the Woman’s Auxiliary with the necessary tools to 


recognize signs of domestic violence and how to get out. 


16 
Ministry Journey 


Well, be careful what you ask God for, you just might get it! I asked, why me, 
Lord? Why did you choose me to experience so much hurt, pain and betrayal? In 
response, I discern the question why not you? There are two types of people: (1) People 
that I deliver through things, and (2) People that I deliver from things. “My daughter, you 
are the person that I deliver through things for the ministry in which you have been 
called; you must pass through pain for my purpose to be developed.” 

Though I questioned God about my hurt, pain, and betrayal as a teenager, it was at 
that moment that I realized that all that I went through and all that I endured was intended 
by God. I had to repent of my hatred toward others and forgive them the way God 
forgives me, no matter the circumstance. Then I was reminded of the theology of 
suffering as a suffering servant, and the ultimate suffering and sacrifice of Jesus Christ by 
way of the cross and crucifixion. The crucifixion of Jesus Christ symbolizes His pain and 
sufferings while on the cross as He uttered with a loud voice, “It is Finished”!? (NRSV), 
to signify the end of His sufferings and the completion of the work of redemption. 

In the words of Henri Nouwen, “The paradox of Christian Leadership is that the 
way out is also the way in, that only by entering into communion with human suffering 
can relief be found.””° Nouwen expounds further by saying, “Jesus made His own broken 
body the way to health, to liberation, and new life. Like Jesus, those who proclaim 


liberation are called not only to care for their own wounds and the wounds of others but 


'9 Matthew 27:30. 


20 Nouwen, The Wounded Healer, 83. 
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also to make their wounds into a major source of healing power.’”””! Therefore, “ministers 
cannot keep their own experience of life hidden from those they want to help. Making 
one’s own wounds a source of healing calls for a constant willingness to see one’s own 
pain and suffering from the depth of the human condition that we all share.” 

It is no secret what God can do because I believe that the God of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob does lead people through suffering and has the power to breathe new life from 
the valley of dry bones. For the bible teaches in Ezekiel 37 that, 

“The hand of the Lord came upon me, and he brought me out by the spirit of the 

Lord and set me down in the middle of a valley; it was full of bones. He led me all 

around them, there were very many lying in the valley, and they were very dry. 

He said to me, Mortal, can these bones live? I answered, O Lord God, you know. 

Then he said to me, Prophesy to these bones, and say to them: O dry bones, hear 

the word of the Lord. Thus says the Lord God to these bones: I will cause breath 

to enter you, and you shall live. I will lay sinews on you, and will cause flesh to 
come upon you, and cover you with skin, and put breath in you, and you shall 
live, and you shall know that I am the Lord.” (NRSV)? 

Consequently, it was during this time of created space that I learned that God uses 
the painful experiences in our lives to accomplish His purposes. If it were not for the hurt, 
the pain, and the betrayal that I endured, I would not be where I am today. It was in this 
created space that I learned that it is okay to cry and grieve over the death of a loved one 
or a relationship because it was a part of God’s plan and healing process that allowed me 
to choose to do something positive (instead of becoming bitter) with my pain. 


In reviewing the skills and interests that I bring to ministry that will inform my 


Doctor of Ministry project, I learned to take my bitter cup to the Lord in prayer at my 


21 Nouwen, The Wounded Healer, 88-89. 
2 Nouwen, The Wounded Healer, 94-95. 


23 Ezekiel 37:1-6. 
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own Garden of Gethsemane, and for every tear that I shed, I testified of God’s goodness. 


While I did not fully understand at that time what God was saying to me about pain and 
suffering, it was clear to me that Jesus endured suffering and He accepted Calvary’s 
cross, the crucifixion, and all that came with it. 

Immediately the scripture, “My brethren, count it all joy when you fall into 
diver’s temptation, knowing that the trying of your faith worketh patience”** (NRSV), 
came to mind. In trying to wrap my mind around pain and suffering, not knowing what to 
expect from God through prayer, I began professing to Him: “I surrender all (every area 
of my life). I prayed not my will, but God’s will be done.” And finally, I promised to do 
whatever God wanted me to do and go wherever God wanted me to go. 

I am and have always been a lifetime learner. After graduating from high school 
in 1980 in Springfield, Missouri, I received a college admissions acceptance letter from 
Drury College, a private liberal arts school in Springfield, Missouri, now known as Drury 
University. After studying Criminal Justice and Communications for three years, I 
relocated back to Springfield, Illinois. 

In Springfield, [linois, I attended Sangamon State University, now known as the 
University of Ilinois-Springfield. In 1995, I completed my undergraduate studies earning 
a Bachelor of Arts Degree in Communications as a graduate in the first graduating class 
of the University of Illinois-Springfield. 

In 2001, after answering the call to relocate to North Carolina, the Lord spoke 
giving a clear and precise directive to enroll in Shaw University Divinity School. In 


January 2004, God spoke and gave me the directive to enroll in the Graduate Master’s 


4 James 1:2-3. 
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Program at Shaw University Divinity School (SUDS) for theological education and 


training. I proceeded to enroll in the Master of Religious Education (MRE) Degree 
Program to hone my “teaching” vocation. After two years into this program, my spiritual 
and ministry gifts became obvious as a student and employee. Soon thereafter, I was 
advised by the dean of the Divinity School that I can get the best experiential learning 
needed for the Black Church with an MDiv degree. As a result, I changed my degree 
concentration to the Master of Divinity (MDiv) Degree program and completed my MDiv 
Degree in December 2008. 

As I continued my journey in education to qualify myself for the practice of 
ministry, in 2010, I was granted an opportunity to enroll in a Doctor of Ministry Program 
at Apex School of Theology (ASOT) in Durham, North Carolina, with the dean of Shaw 
University Divinity School being my DMin mentor. After completion of this Doctor of 
Ministry program, I graduated in May 2014. Subsequentially, I continued my academic 
pursuit and educational journey to the three bars as God spoke and gave me instructions 
on enrolling in United Theological Seminary (UTS). Now, Iam spending the next three 
years working on another Doctor of Ministry Degree within the UTS Fall 2021 Cohort 
Focus Group, “Preaching and Leadership Development in the 21st Century,” with Dr. 
Lee E. Fields, Jr., as my DMin mentor. 

To this point on my ministry journey, as a lifelong learner to list all courses and 
leadership training, if detailed, would exceed the number of pages required for this paper. 
However, each of my courses and leadership training has raised my spirituality and 
consciousness in transformative learning awareness. In this regard, understanding the 


importance of transformative learning in leadership has taken me to new academic 
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heights and has made me aware of how to lead, serve, study, prepare, research, 
encourage, and communicate within my context. 

The present-day 21st-century transformational leader needs to be steered towards 
being an unapologetic transformed leader as I believe the following elements will inform 
my Doctor of Ministry project. One key to my professional development is learning how 
to be open to change. In this regard, there is no greater model than Jesus Christ, Himself. 
Jesus did not just teach us how to pray; Jesus modeled prayer with His disciples. For me, 
I had to learn how to follow the leader (followship) before God would grant me 
leadership. To become the leader that God has called me to be, I had to endure the fiery 
furnace of tragedy and trauma of domestic violence and authentically learn how to 
forgive the way Jesus Christ forgives which led to my personal triumph and 
transformation. 

Having the experience of enduring the fiery furnace of domestic violence afforded 
me the authenticity needed as a transformational leader. Through my experience, I had to 
yield to transformative learning within my professional life and ministry and to 
understand, “From everyone who has been given much, much will be demanded; and 
from the one who has been entrusted with much, much more will be asked” (NRSV). 7° 

As such, my professional development skills include strengths in the spheres of 
influence, leadership, service, prophetic voice, vision, kingdom building, missions-in- 
action, ministerial/pastoral, principalship, and teaching which includes the gift of 
administration and communication that determines my leadership effectiveness. While 


my greatest strength is knowing that leadership is about influence, nothing more, and 


>> Luke 12:48. 
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nothing less, I learned that transformational leadership is the key to where people’s lives 
are changed from the inside out. 

Simultaneously, as God continues to develop, enhance, and grow His ministry and 
spiritual gifts and skills within me, along with teaching the importance of practicing what 
I preach, I have come to realize that leadership is critical and at stake. Furthermore, the 
training and development that I received allowed me to yield to the will of God, using my 
gifts and skills for the work of ministry in leadership. It is only when following Jesus as 
my model that I have experienced the most significant professional development and 
growth. Within my ministerial and academic leadership, I have grown and continue to 
grow as a servant leader of the Gospel where I serve the present age in missions and 
ministry. Currently, I serve as the Oratorical Assistant Director of the State Congress of 
Christian Education, Auxiliary to the General Baptist State Convention of NC, Inc., 3rd- 
term President of Shaw University Divinity School National Alumni Association, and 
3rd-term Vice President of Shaw University National Alumni Association Divinity 
Concerns. Additionally, I have served as the Past General Board Member of the General 
Baptist State Convention of NC, Inc., the past 4" Vice President of the Woman’s Baptist 
Home and Foreign Missionary Convention of North Carolina, the Past Sunday School 
President of the Gold Hill Missionary Baptist Association, Past Recording Secretary of 
the United Shiloh Missionary Baptist Association (USMBA), and Past Liaison for 
Reverend Dr. J. Vincent Terry, Sr., Pastor of Mount Peace Baptist Church (Raleigh, NC), 
as Moderator of the Johnston District Missionary Baptist Association. 

Realizing that I will never leave the ministry of leadership, in serving this present 
age to fulfill the call of transformational leadership, I have also served as the Past Chapter 


Baselius (President) of the Sigma Gamma Rho Sorority, Inc Epsilon Sigma Sigma 
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Chapter and currently serving in Ministerial Leadership, Pastor’s/Minister’s Wives, 


Christian Education, Youth Ministry, and Women’s Fellowship ministries. As a result of 


my academic qualifications and ministry leadership experience, these elements inform the 


need for transformational leadership within my proposed Doctor of Ministry project. 


Develop the Synergy 


My major focus is on “Transformational Engagement: Empowering Victims of 


Domestic Violence in the Gaston County Missionary Baptist Association.” It is my 


intention to glean from this project: 


1. 


To create an awareness of how to recognize invisible and visible signs of 
domestic violence with hidden embedded threats of emotional, verbal, and 
physical violence from the onset. 


To create an awareness of verbal and physical abusive behaviors of aggression 
that are traps of entanglement. 


To implement and engage a teaching safety plan that will educate women on 
how to get out of an abusive home. 


To provide support resources that will move you from an abusive home to a 
safe environment. 


To dispel the myth that education and the impartation of experiencing 
transformative learning are not needed in the 21st Century. 


To reveal and explore the impact of transformative learning on theory and 
practice in the 21‘ Century that inspires transformational leadership 
behaviors. 


To assess leadership behavioral outcomes resulting from the applicability of 
transformative learning when applied to problematic areas of domestic 
violence that have emerged within the Woman’s Auxiliary. 


My years of spiritual development have trained me to address the need for 


spiritual awareness in my context regarding domestic violence. It can best serve my 
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context and project development based on transformational learning, teaching, training, 
skills, and the intense curriculum that I bring to the context. 

As a servant leader, serving the association within my project’s context, I have 
encouraged the Woman’s Auxiliary to reflect upon the promises of God and the 
indwelling of the Holy Spirit for complete transformation. 

In developing the synergy of my strengths as discovered in both Spiritual 
Autobiography and Contextual Analysis, I will expound upon how they converge in the 
project that Iam proposing. What does synergy have to do with how my context, and I 
can best come together? At best, synergy can be demonstrated by taking my 
spiritual/ministry gifts and strengths and juxtaposing (putting them side by side) from 
both spiritual autobiography and context analysis to show how I am well suited to deal 
with the issues (the lack of transformational leadership) at hand as my strengths. 

Synergy is the ability to match my strengths with the needs of the context to 
accomplish the desired outcome of transformational leadership in the Woman’s 
Auxiliary. Synergy is both my strengths and the strengths of the context that can address 
the problem within our context. 

While synergy requires one to journey and explore self, it is along the journey of 
life that we are shaped by the inconsistencies in birth, character formation, community, 
school, culture, and church that bleeds over into our spiritual formation. Like Saul’s 
conversion and Paul’s rebirth transformation in Acts 9, it is at some point in our life 
journey that we experience a spiritual birth where we orient ourselves to Christ to look 
like Him. Spiritual growth does not occur until after we have had an encounter with a 


disorienting dilemma that creates space for new learning, which is often the time when 
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spiritual/ministry gifts and strengths are revealed. Furthermore, it is a time when 
transformation becomes critical to the development of what you bring to the table to 
resolve issues in life and leadership. 

My strength and perseverance as demonstrated in my Spiritual Autobiography are 
proven and speak for themselves. My endurance and personal experiences of tragedy and 
trauma have led to my personal triumph over domestic violence and sexual assault. As a 
result, I will reveal and use my wounds to help the victims of domestic violence and the 
Woman’s Auxiliary deal with their own personal wounds. My personal experiences have 
spoken loud and clear and bear needs in my context. More importantly, when blending 
my personal traumatic experiences to deal with both victims and culprits of domestic 
violence and sexual assault, there is a need for workshops to help people get out of an 
abusive home and move to a safe environment where they can cope, process, and heal 
from their traumas of human bondage. 

To cope with trauma, Henri Nouwen’s book The Wounded Healer suggests that 
“We begin with the realization of fundamental woundedness in human nature. As 
woundedness can serve as a source of strength and healing when counseling others.””° 
Nouwen says, “Ministers are called to recognize the sufferings of their time in their own 
hearts and make that recognition the starting point of their service. We heal from our own 


wounds.”?’ Ministers must be willing to go beyond their professional role and leave 


6 Henri J. M. Nouwen, The Wounded Healer: Ministry in Contemporary Society, 1st Edition, 
Doubleday Image Book, 2013, https://www.amazon.com/dp/BOOG8ELSFS?ref_=k4w_embed_details_ 
rh&tag=bing08-20&linkCode=kpp. 


27 Nouwen, “The Wounded Healer: Ministry in Contemporary Society.” 
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themselves open as fellow human beings with the same wounds and suffering — in the 


image of Jesus Christ. In other words, we heal from our own wounds.””® 

The goal of this project is that the participants in this context will embrace the 
need to heal, mend and restore. Moreover, the facilitation of domestic violence awareness 
and transformative learning will prepare them for a 21‘ Century of ministry and the 


ability to holistically meet the needs of the Woman’s Auxiliary in resourcing victims of 


domestic violence to start the process of being made whole. 


Conclusion 

The general nature and content of my project will consist of a preliminary survey 
that will be an essential part of the development of the project. A questionnaire will be 
designed with demographic information regarding the participants which will be used in 
the field experience to determine if there are patterns associated with participants. An 
action research qualitative research method will be used to examine the problem in the 
Woman’s Auxiliary for data collection and analysis in this context because of the desire 
to empower and encourage the participants. 

The purpose of the study is to educate, inform, and equip the Woman’s Auxiliary 
with the necessary tools needed to recognize domestic violence abuse and warning signs 
of aggression from the onset. This training will also provide transformative learning 
education, training, the development of a plan on how to get out of an abusive home, and 
how to break the silence of violence. This study will look at the influence of 


transformative learning on participant modifications and teaching methods. This study 


8 Nouwen, “The Wounded Healer: Ministry in Contemporary Society.” 
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will observe participants who may or may not have been victims of domestic violence in 
a workshop setting. 

To educate and inform on domestic violence from experience means to impart 
knowledge and provide information. Through this training, education would potentially 
change and transform persons that have experienced domestic violence. After the training 
sessions are completed, I will know that the training sessions were effective by the 


evidence of deep change and transformation in the learner. 


The Problem 
The objective of this study is to create an awareness of how to recognize invisible 
and visible signs of domestic violence that are happening behind closed doors, and how 
to break the silence of domestic violence victims that have been silenced by the violence 


and are rendered voiceless. 


The Treatment 
I will develop six training modules directed at equipping, enabling, and 
empowering the Woman’s Auxiliary on how to recognize the invisible and visible signs 
of domestic violence and how to get out of an abusive home. To treat the problem, each 
participant will be offered transformational leadership skills and strategies in a 
development workshop setting to improve their ability to be cohesive and share their 
wounds of domestic violence. The training and development modules are designed to 


help the Woman’s Auxiliary to do an introspection of themselves, give them an 


a 


understanding of their call to leadership, and provide an understanding of the 
transformative learning process. 

Specifically, a series of transformative learning development workshops will be 
held, utilizing qualitative research methods of collecting data by doing a series of pre- 
and post-surveys, performance assessments, and a personal perspective leadership 
inventory to measure the effectiveness of this project. I propose to treat the problem by 
providing training for the Woman’s Auxiliary (context associates) to address the victims 


of domestic violence and get them the needed help to test the hypothesis. 


The Hypothesis 

The participants will participate in transformative learning training and 
development modules to understand transformative learning in spiritual formation and 
how transformational leadership and deep change will help the Woman’s Auxiliary to 
have a better understanding of who they are, their calling in life, and a better 
understanding of the people they are called to serve. Sharing my wounds of domestic 
violence and blending my traumatic experiences will help the Woman’s Auxiliary to cope 
with the trauma of domestic violence, how to process it, get through it, and get out of it. 

The hypothesis regarding the effectiveness of Woman’s Auxiliary training will be 
developed and tested using an action research development model with a qualitative 
research data collection and analysis technique. The project will be implemented over a 
six-week period. 

The hoped-for outcome results will include a keen awareness of domestic 


violence warning signs that are subtle and difficult to recognize and the ability to see that 
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they can begin a new process of being made whole. Once the project is completed, I will 
know the effectiveness of the training sessions by the testimonials of the participants on 
how they were able to safely get out of their abusive homes and how they are healing 


through the aftermath. 


The Evaluation 

The evaluation will consist of an action research methodology and qualitative 
method to collect data to measure the outcomes and impact of this project. As a result, 
qualitative research methods will be used to measure and evaluate. The following 
qualitative data collection and analysis tools will be used: a preliminary survey, 
participant journals, pre-leadership skills indicator, commitment to personal growth 
indicator, leader’s performance assessment survey, post-survey and evaluation, and the 
personal perspective in leadership inventory. 

Participant reflections will be utilized to assess the outcomes and impact of this 
action research project. Additionally, in this study, by examining the applicability of 
transformative learning to measure transformational leadership, pre- and post-surveys 
will be used and administered to the participants to measure effectiveness and to examine 
methods for developing transformational leadership behaviors. To accomplish this, the 
professional associates will engage in collaboration to help analyze and evaluate the 


results. 


CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Introduction 

The objective of this study aims at developing a theological model for ministry 
entitled, “Transformational Engagement: Empowering Victims of Domestic Violence in 
the Gaston County Missionary Baptist Association.” This study will explore the history 
of the oppressor, document the abuse of power, examine the thread of abuse that leads to 
an oppressive situation, and invoke transformational leadership principles to empower 
women in oppressive situations to develop their own voices. 

In raising the consciousness of domestic violence among African American 
women, we must understand that domestic violence is a biproduct of oppression that 
negatively impacts every household that it intrudes, leading to silence, blame and shame. 
Today, many women are suffering in silence, are voiceless, and held captive in various 
forms of oppressive situations at the hands of loved ones and others that seek power and 
control over them while living under the same roof or from a distance. 

Henri J. M. Nouwen asserts, “In the middle of our convulsive world, men and 
women raise their voices time and again to announce with incredible boldness that we are 


waiting for a Liberator. We are waiting, they announce for a Messiah who will free us 
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from hatred and oppression — a Messiah who will let peace and justice take their rightful 


place.”! 

As a liberated survivor of domestic violence, to be domestically violated is to be 
broken, shattered, and fragmented into pieces from the inside out that breed seedbeds for 
oppressive situations. While domestic oppression is the seedbed for domestic violence, 
many women must be freed from the bondage of fear and the abuse of power that affects 
the voice of women that causes them to become voiceless in oppressed situations. It is 
through oppressive situations that domestic violence manifests itself and causes women 
to become silent. 

To weave the fabric of where we are, where we have been, and where we are 
going, survivors of domestic violence can be anyone, anywhere at any time. As a matter 
of fact, domestic violence is one way that women are oppressed as many domestically- 
violated women do not look like what they have been through. While there are untold 
stories of domestic violence that may unfold differently, each story shares a common 
thread. There is a common thread of vulnerability that the oppressor seeks to exploit. 
There is a common thread of deception where the oppressor seeks to deceive as someone 
they can trust. There is a common thread of exploitation where the oppressor seeks to use 
the idea of love to entangle you. As oppression plays out in domestic violence when 


women are blamed and shamed, African American women become silent and voiceless. 


' Henri J. M. Nouwen, The Wounded Healer: Ministry in Contemporary Society (New York, NY: 
Random House, Inc, 2010), 87. 
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For clarity and understanding of the words’ oppression, domestic violence, and 


abuse in the context of this writing, the following definitions are provided. The Oxford 
English Dictionary defines oppression as: “The state of being subject to unjust treatment 


or control.” 


The same Oxford English Dictionary defines domestic violence as: “Violent 
or aggressive behavior within the home, typically involving the violent abuse of a spouse 
or partner.”? The same Oxford English Dictionary defines abuse as: “Misuse, misapply, 
misemploy, and mishandling.”* 

When communicated, the terms abuse of power and oppression are one and the 
same, resulting in a direct correlation that connects oppression with domestic violence. 
The commonality of this direct correlation is discovered when women that have endured 
oppressive situations of domestic violence and abuse behind closed doors become silent 
to keep the peace. It is no secret that the impact of domestic violence and the threat of 
abuse leads to a thread of domestic oppression. Furthermore, in terms of domestic 
violence, when you are in a domestic situation, the abuser also known as the oppressor, is 
abusing his power; and this is how the abused become oppressed in oppressive situations. 
Today, women that are engaged in “oppressed situations that have three things in 


common: the lack of voice, the lack of individuality, and the lack of their own rights.”> 


? Random House Kernerman Webster’s College Dictionary, 2010 K Dictionaries Ltd. by Random 
House, Inc. 


3 Random House Kernerman Webster’s College Dictionary, 2010 K Dictionaries Ltd. by Random 
House, Inc. 


4 Random House Kernerman Webster’s College Dictionary, 2010 K Dictionaries Ltd. by Random 
House, Inc. 


> Diane Schnickels, Living Waters of Hope, Restoring Hope, Raising Awareness, www.Living 
WatersOfHope.org. 
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After looking at several passages that relate to the problem of voiceless women in 
oppressive situations, my choice of the biblical text will be extracted from the book of 
Second Samuel — the Bathsheba story. The story of Bathsheba is a story about the abuse 
of power where King David, a powerful man, abused his power as he was being 
oppressive. Within the biblical account of the Bathsheba story, king David not only 
sexually exploits Bathsheba but also uses his coercive power to call her to his living 
quarters and proceeds to cover up his actions. I have chosen an Old Testament text 2 


Samuel 11:1-5. 


2 Samuel 11:1-13 


In the spring of the year, the time when kings go out to battle, David sent Joab 
with his officers and all Israel with him; they ravaged the Ammonites and 
besieged Rabbah. But David remained at Jerusalem. It happened, late one 
afternoon, when David rose from his couch and was walking about on the roof of 
the king’s house, that he saw from the roof a woman bathing; the woman was 
very beautiful. David sent someone to inquire about the woman. It was reported, 
this is Bathsheba daughter of Eliam, the wife of Uriah the Hittite. So, David sent 
messengers to get her, and she came to him, and he lay with her. (Now she was 
purifying herself after her period.) Then she returned to her house. The woman 
conceived, and she sent and told David, I am pregnant. So, David sent word to 
Joab, Send me Uriah the Hittite. And Joab sent Uriah to David. When Uriah came 
to him, David asked how Joab and the people fared, and how the war was going. 
Then David said to Uriah, Go, down to your house, and wash your feet. Uriah 
went out of the king’s house, and there followed him a present from the king. But 
Uriah slept at the entrance of the king’s house with all the servants of his lord and 
did not go down to his house. When they told David, Uriah did not go down to his 
house, David said to Uriah, you have just come from a journey. Why did you not 
go down to your house? Uriah said to David, the ark and Israel and Judah remain 
in booths; and my lord Joab and the servants of my lord are camping in the open 
field; shall I then go to my house, to eat and to drink, and to lie with my wife? As 
you live, and as your soul lives, I will not do such a thing. Then David said to 
Uriah, remain here today also, and tomorrow I will send you back. So, Uriah 
remained in Jerusalem that day. On the next day, David invited him to eat and 
drink in his presence and made him drunk; and in the evening he went out to lie 
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on his couch with the servants of his lord, but he did not go down to his house.°® 


(NRSV). 
2 Samuel Background 
According to Elliott E. Johnson, 
The books of Samuel were composed after the death of David from court records, 
eyewitness accounts, and the writings of the prophets Samuel, Nathan, and Gad. 
The actual author or prophetic historian is unknown. But it bears the marks of a 
prophetic revelation.’ 
Furthermore, Johnson writes, “While YHWH had pronounced that the Davidic dynasty 
was a given in history, yet now we hear of David’s house as a place of endless strife 
(12:10) and a source of trouble for David (12:11). It is the king himself, not his son or 
sons who are responsible for the turmoil to come.”® 
According to Robert Bergen, 
First and Second Samuel are the Great Books that were originally one book in the 
Hebrew Scriptures. Known as the Book of Samuel, however, when the Old 
Testament was translated into Greek, the four books of Samuel and Kings were 
combined to give a complete history of Israel’s kings and monarchy; titled First, 
Second, Third, and Fourth Kingdom.’ 


When the Hebrew Scriptures were translated into Greek, the Alexandrian Jews brought 


the books of Samuel and Kings together as the books of “kingdoms and then subdivided 


© 2 Samuel 11:1-13. 


7 Elliott E. Johnson, “1 Samuel: Synopsis and Selected Analysis, Unpublished Class Notes in 327 
Seminar in Old Testament Historical Literature,” 1, www.Bible.org. 


8 Johnson, “2 Samuel: Synopsis and Selected Analysis, Unpublished Class Notes in 327 Seminar 
in Old Testament Historical Literature,” 1-2. 


° Robert D. Bergen, /, 2 Samuel, The New American Commentary, Vol. 7 (Nashville, TN: 
Broadman & Holman Publishers, 1996), 17. 
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the collection into four books of kingdoms.”!”° Later First and Second Samuel were 


separated from the two books of Kings, which is the way the books are divided in the 
Bibles today. Also, within “the Latin Vulgate and Latin Bibles they are called First, 
Second, Third and Fourth Kings.”"! Ultimately, the book of 2 Samuel can be divided into 
two sections: David’s triumphs (chapters 1-10) and David’s troubles (chapters 11-20). 
Carlos Pinto writes, “Yahweh both judges evil within the nation and delivers His chosen 
people (chastening David and removing unworthy candidates to the throne, while 
granting Israel not only respite from foreign oppression but dominion over former 
enemies) so that Israel can experience full covenant blessings.” ! 

The Second Book of Samuel also known as the Second Book of the Kings is 
known for its “references to the division of the monarchy, the time when Judah and Israel 
were ruled by different kings. The books of 1 and 2 Samuel describe Israel’s transition 
from leadership under God (a theocracy) to leadership under a king who answered to God 
(a monarchy).”!? 

The books of 1 and 2 Samuel provide many examples of good and bad leadership. 
When leaders stay focused and kept their minds on the Lord, their leadership roles 
flourished; and when they abandoned the Lord and used their offices or positions for their 


own personal gain, they failed. While the books of 1 and 2 Samuel highlight God’s 


provision, God provided good spiritual leadership through Samuel. While Second Samuel 
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is considered the “book that exposes David’s personal weaknesses, failures, and terrible 


sins of adultery and murder, yet he is seen for his disobedience in committing adultery 


and murder (11:1-20:26).”!4 


Purpose for Choosing Second Samuel 

The purpose for choosing 2 Samuel 11:1-5 is to provide an exegetical study that 
demonstrates how good leadership can turn bad when abuse of power exists and how 
abuse of power becomes a thread that creates a seedbed for domestic oppression, where 
conditions of oppressive situations tragically lead to domestic violence in the home. As a 
survivor of sexual assault, domestic violence, and abuse of power that caused me to 
become silent and voiceless, I have advocated for the need to give voice to voiceless 
women in oppressive situations. Transformational leadership principles empowered me to 
develop my own voice, come to grips with my own self-discovery, my own disorienting 
dilemma, and the very thing that was oppressing me became transformational for me. 
Likewise, all these things would be transformational for all African American Women 


affiliated with Gaston County Missionary Baptist Association (GCMBA). 


Literary Element of Text 
The literary element of the selected text provides a basis for the project proposal 
entitled, “Transformational Engagement: Empowering Victims of Domestic Violence in 
the Gaston County Missionary Baptist Association” and demonstrates how the literary 


element provides insight and aids in the biblical interpretation of scripture. 
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In the narrative of David and Bathsheba, there is a literary feature found in 2 


Samuel 11:1-27 that provide theological significance. 

1 and 2 Samuel were originally one book. It was divided into two parts by the 

translators of the Septuagint (the pre-Christian Greek translation of the OT) — a 

division subsequently followed by Jerome (in the Latin Vulgate, c. AD 400) and 

by modern versions. The title of the book has varied from time to time, having 
been designated The First and Second Books of Kingdoms (Septuagint), First and 

Second Kings (Vulgate), and First and Second Samuel (Hebrew tradition and 

most modern versions).!> 
In the Second Book of Samuel otherwise called The Second Book of the Kings, the 
author is unknown, and the date is uncertain. 

The outline of 2 Samuel includes three divisions. Division one is, “The story of 
David’s rise as king over Judah: His tireless efforts to unite the divided nation (1:1- 
4:12).” Division two outlines “The story of David’s reign as King over all Israel: His 
faithful service to God and his people (5:1-10:19).” Division three is, “The story of 
David’s personal weaknesses, failures, and crises: His tragic sin and God’s judgment 
(1171-2026) 

V. P. Philips Long writes, “within the literary qualities of the books of Samuel, it 
would be hard to find anywhere a greater narrative. The Samuel narratives are composed 
in ‘a prose which, for combined simplicity and distinction, has remained unmatched in 


the literature of the world.’”!’ Accordingly, there are three basic traits of the Samuel 


narratives highlighted as contributing to their literary sophistication and appeal. “First, is 
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the scenic character of the narration. The books of Samuel tend to communicate more by 


showing than by explicit telling. The scenic narration keeps explicit commentary to a 
minimum and calls on the reader’s powers of discernment and evaluation.” !* Second, the 
trait of the Samuel narrative is its succinct character, by which it accomplishes its goals 
with a minimum expenditure of verbiage and with a consequent heightening of the 
importance and profile of the fewer words that are chosen.”!? “Third, is the subtle 
character of the narration which, though constrained by a necessary framework of explicit 
commentary, conveys much of its message and perspective implicitly through a variety of 
story-telling techniques. Scenic, succinct, subtle.”° 
Specifically, research informs us that 2 Samuel 11 further expounds upon the 

structural analysis of versus 1-5 of the Bathsheba story. The David and Bathsheba story is 
one of the most dramatic biblical accounts in the history of the Old Testament that 
illustrates the abuse of power. The structure of this scripture passage reveals: 

e How David commits adultery with Bathsheba: 

e How David remains in Jerusalem while he sends his army to battle at Rabba 


e He sees a beautiful woman bathing 


e He inquiries about the woman named Bathsheba, the wife of Uriah whose beauty 
attracted him 


e His act of sin: He sends for Bathsheba; she is brought into his palace; he sleeps 
with her; and purification takes place after her period 


e Bathsheba sends a message saying that she is pregnant. 


'8 Ryken, Leland, and Tremper Longman, III, The Complete Literary Guide to the Bible, 168. 
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In addition, the text of 2 Samuel 11 is divided into three sections: The act of adultery 


(11:1-5), David’s attempt to conceal Bathsheba’s pregnancy (11:6-13), and Uriah’s death 


warrant (11:14-27). 


Historical Setting 

According to Robert L. Hubbard, “2 Samuel 11-12 recounts the historical events 
of the Bathsheba story and a series of events that determined the fate of David’s reign.””! 
Moreover, the story Bathsheba is a simple one: “strolling relaxed around his palace 
rooftop rather than leading his troops into battle, the king sees a beautiful young woman 
bathing, is told that she’s the wife of a mercenary named Uriah, has her brought to the 
palace for sex, (alas, ancient kings thought they owned everything!), and gets her 
pregnant.” 

To make matters worse, David tries to cover up the evidence of his adultery by 
having Uriah return for a brief leave. Uriah denies himself sexual intimacy with his wife 
Bathsheba out of loyalty to his army buddies at the front. As David sends Uriah back, he 
secretly orders Joab to deploy Uriah to battle, as David is guilty of adultery, murder, 
inexcusable abuses of royal prerogatives, and an un- Yahweh-like example to all 
Israelites. 

Michael D. Coogan, in the New Oxford Annotated Bible, asserts, 

the real dangers to David’s kingship, however, spring from his own weaknesses 


and his own family. Chapters 11—12 narrate David's adultery with Bathsheba and 
the resulting condemnation by the prophet Nathan. Chapters 13-19 present the 
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revolt by David's son Absalom as punishment for David's sin. The book then ends 
with a miscellaneous collection of stories and poems in chapters 21-24.” 


Since the age of accountability, David lived a righteous life. He acknowledged the 
Lord in all that he did, and he obeyed the commandments of God. Because of David’s 
faithfulness, the Lord had fulfilled his promises in David’s life and poured out blessings 
never seen in Israel. “David was a man after God’s own heart.”*4 David was a man totally 
committed to the Lord, whose heart was filled with love, compassion, and a profound 
desire for righteousness, justice, and peace throughout the earth. Chapters 11-20 

depict the domestic and political chaos that follows in the wake of David’s sins of 

adultery and murder. Although David genuinely repents when confronted by 

Nathan in chapter 12, and God immediately forgives, sin still has its 

consequences. With his ability to exercise proper authority apparently impaired, 

David lives to see his own sins of murder and adultery replicated.”° 

Since First and Second Samuel are commonly known as historical books, it is not 
surprising that many scholars state that the purpose of these books was to convey their 
history. Robert D. Bergen states, 

First and Second Samuel play a pivotal role in the Bible for both historical and 

theological reasons. Furthermore, the books of Samuel are historical examples of 


doctrines found in the Torah, as one of the primary precepts, is that obedience to 
God brings blessings, and disobedience brings divine judgment.”° 
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In the case of Samuel and David, blessings came to them as they followed the 


Lord. Additionally, “an illustration of consequences that can result from committing acts 

of adultery and murder as David did with Bathsheba and Uriah is in vivid detail.””’ 
According to Joyce G. Baldwin, “2 Samuel, the narrative, has been judged to be 

more a continuous whole, especially chapters 9-20 (together with 1 Kings 1-2), which 


have become known as the Court History of David and described as the supreme 


historical treasure of Samuel.””° 


Cultural and Social Setting 

Research reveals that the cultural and social setting of this story begins with the 
“spring season as an optimal time for kings to march out to war (11:1).”?? “David’s forces 
under Joab had already put down the Ammonite threat (10:14), but David could not leave 
unchecked.’”° The roof of the king’s palace was positioned in a way that provided the 
king a commanding view of Jerusalem. As the story reads, David was walking on his 
rooftop and “he notices a woman bathing and inquires as to who she is as the text does 
not suggest that the woman was bathing intentionally to lure him into a sexual encounter 
(11:2).’?! Shortly thereafter, 


David discovered the woman’s identity — she was Bathsheba, the daughter of 
Eliam (one of David’s elite warriors, 23:34) and the wife of Uriah the Hittite, 
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(another of David’s elite soldiers, 23:39); he was overcome by his lust, sent for 
her and the two engaged in sexual intercourse. Bathsheba may have been the 
granddaughter of Ahithophel, one of David’s most trusted counselors (2Sam. 
23:34). At any rate, her married status rendered her off-limits to the king (11:3 


22 
Accordingly, 
David slept her — meaning he had intercourse with Bathsheba. While the 
narrative is silent about Bathsheba’s feelings about coming to the palace and 
submitting to the king’s wishes, it is apparent that the intent of the writer was to 
place blame and shame where it belonged — with Israel’s king (11:4).*° 
As a result of this encounter, Bathsheba sent word that she was pregnant. Immediately 
following, the news of Bathsheba’s pregnancy presented special problems for the king 
because her husband Uriah had been away fighting the Ammonites and could not be the 
father of the child (11:5).** 

Through the movement of the text, without warning, David was confronted with 
an overwhelmingly seductive temptation to have intimate relations with Bathsheba. No 
doubt, David had been tempted before in his life, but this time he tragically gave in to the 
temptation and slipped into sin because of Bathsheba’s beauty. After David was 
overcome by Bathsheba’s beauty, he sent for her, and they had intimate relations. While 
the text does not say that Bathsheba had a choice to accept or reject King David’s offer, 
the text does reveal that she went to his living quarters, and they had sexual intercourse 


which implies that Bathsheba may have felt intimidated by his kingship and could not tell 


him no, as it was customary to respond positively to the king’s wishes. While the text 
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does not reveal when Bathsheba left his living quarters, she did send word back to David 


that she was pregnant. 

After committing terrible sins of adultery and murder, disastrous results followed, 
falling upon him, his family, and the nation. The consequences of his sins were the curses 
that God would have fallen upon those that disobeyed him and broke their covenant with 
him. “There was the curse of losing one’s family” (Dt 28:18), and “there was the curse of 
exile” (Dt 28:64-67). 

To avoid the discovery of adultery, David devised a plan to recall Uriah from the 
battlefield. He tried twice to get him to go home and have sex with his wife in the hope 
that the pregnancy would then be attributed to Uriah. Unfortunately for David, Uriah 
refused David's request (v. 6-13). With no other alternative, “David sent Uriah back to 
the battlefield with a letter to Joab, the commander-in-chief, to have Uriah placed in the 
thick of the battle, which he did. Once Uriah died, Joab sent word to David, who then 
married Bathsheba.*> 

This passage is a turning point in the life of David. Up to this time, David had 
been a faithful believer and follower of the Lord, seeking after the Lord and trying to 
please the Lord in all that he did. David’s heart was “just like the heart of God’*° Up to 
now, David had demonstrated and executed justice from a heart of love and compassion 
for all. By God’s presence and power, David became one of the greatest kings on earth. 
Tragically David failed and slipped backward, starting a downward spiral that would end 


in utter catastrophe for him, his family, and the nation. David committed both adultery 
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and murder, and not only the murder of Uriah, the husband of Bathsheba, but also the 
murder of soldiers whom he ordered into battle to kill Uriah. According to the profound 
words of J. Vernon McGee, 

We have now come to the second and last section of the Book of 2 Samuel, which 
I have labeled, ‘The Troubles of David.’ We have seen the “Triumphs of David’ 
in the first section. Under the blessing of God, David has become one of the great 
kings of the earth. However, the sin recorded in this chapter places David under 
the judgment of God. From here on David will have trouble. His life will be a 
series of heartbreaks. This sin causes the enemies of God to blaspheme until this 
day. Leering and suggestive, they exclaim, “This is the ‘man after God’s own 
heart”!’ The sin of David stands out like a blackberry in a bowl of cream. It may 
cause us to miss the greatness of the man. Remember that sin was the exception in 
David’s life, not the pattern of it. The Word of God does not play down the sin of 
David; it does not whitewash the man. God doesn’t say it is not sin. God is going 
to call it sin, and David will be punished for it.°7 
Backsliding into wickedness such as adultery and murder causes disruption 
among God’s people and creates a seedbed of oppression for all persons affected, 
especially when a person of David’s stature stoops to commit such shocking and terrible 
evils of domestic oppression. As scripture is faithful in exposing the faults of people, we 
are reminded of several oppressive situations: the shame of David committing adultery 


(1-5), the deception by David (6-13), and the evil that David committed by murder (14- 


27). 


Major Themes of Text 
Reading the Bathsheba story informs major themes within the text that surrounds 
the relevant question: when is a king not a king (11:1— 2)? 


Mary J. Evans makes a specific point in 11:1. In the 
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fighting season when kings go to war, and David remains in Jerusalem. He was a 
gifted soldier but preferred it when there was an edge to the fight when he was 
competing against the odds. Once Israel gained supremacy and the battles seemed 
to have a foregone conclusion, David appears to have lost his appetite for the 
fight.** 
One could argue that in staying home David was ceasing to behave like a king. The 
relevant question would be: had power gone to his head? 
When leaders begin to view their leadership in terms of status rather than in terms 
of task, it is more than likely that they will begin to fail at the task and therefore to 
cease, in any meaningful sense, to be leaders. It soon becomes apparent that in 
remaining at home David was not overwhelmed by heavy government duties.°? 
Mary J. Evans points out that by remaining at home David was not overwhelmed by 
heavy government duties! In the early evening, neither at night nor in the heat of midday, 
he had been sleeping and was now wandering around the rooftops of the palace surveying 
his kingdom. As he surveys his kingdom, he catches sight of a beautiful woman; 
presumably, at that distance, she was identified as beautiful by her figure rather than by 
her face. There is nothing in the text to justify the picture of Bathsheba as behaving 
deliberately in an alluring manner and setting out to seduce the unworldly and innocent 
David. She was in her own courtyard where she might reasonably expect to be private 
and was undergoing ritual bathing to cleanse herself after her menstrual period. Part of 


the reason for informing us of that fact is to make it clear that she could not have been 


pregnant before David slept with her." 
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Mary J. Evans offers other themes in this text: disloyalty and loyalty: Who was 


the faithful servant of the Lord (11:3-13)? Herein, in the scripture passage, David wanted 
the woman. He found out who she was, sent for her, slept with her, and sent her away. 
Though this is a description not of a great love story but of a seedy one-night stand. 
Bathsheba may or may not have been a willing participant in this. There is no way of 
telling whether she was flattered by David’s attention or felt coerced and unable to refuse 
the king’s command. 

The reader may or may not make any judgment about Bathsheba’s guilt, but there 
is no doubt at all about David’s. Whether or not Bathsheba was willing makes no 
difference to the extent of David’s guilt. David knew that Bathsheba was married. He 
also knew that her husband was a brave and committed soldier who, as might be 
expected, was away from home with the army. He would not, therefore, be a barrier to 
David’s lust, and the question of loyalty to his own loyal follower does not seem to have 
entered David’s head. David behaved as if his own desires were the only thing that 
mattered. He wanted Bathsheba so he took her. His obligations to other people and to 
God and God’s law were both set aside. David’s passionate nature, his wholehearted 
commitment to the task in hand which was used so well in the service of God, could also 
be used in the service of his own lust. As far as we can tell, once Bathsheba left, David 
put the incident out of his mind and would have forgotten all about her if it had not been 
for one thing — she was going to have his baby. 

According to Evans, 

there is no sign of repentance or acknowledgment of guilt in his actions. He 

simply sought to find a way of avoiding any consequences, either for Bathsheba 


or more pertinently for himself. If Uriah could be brought home, then the world 
could be persuaded that the baby was his. It would have been a brilliant solution if 
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it were not for the fact that Uriah took seriously his obligations to David, to his 
own men, and to God and his law.*! 


Word Study 
The Anchor Bible Dictionary points out that the Bathsheba affair forms a critical 
turning point in David’s life, 


The Bathsheba Affair (2 Samuel 11:1-12:25; McCarter 2 Samuel AB, 177) forms 
a critical turning point in David’s life. Prior to this, he prospered greatly; 
afterward, his personal fortunes were greatly diminished. For reasons unknown, 
David did not go with his army to do further battle with the Ammonites (11:1). 
His presence in Jerusalem afforded him an opportunity to notice Bathsheba 
bathing and to desire her. He sent for her and consummated his desire, after which 
she conceived (11:2-5). To cover his actions, he sent for her husband, Uriah, who 
had been with the army. Uriah who had been with the army refused to enter his 
own house while his compatriots and the ark were engaged in battle.” 


The English Standard Bible points out that the word ravaged in this context can 
be understood as meaning to forcibly take or violate someone or something. 


It can refer to physical or emotional harm caused by violence or destruction. In 
this case, David’s actions were a violation of Bathsheba’s marriage and her body, 
as she was not given the choice to consent to his advances. The use of the word 
‘ravaged’ emphasizes the severity of David’s sin and the harm it caused to 
Bathsheba and her husband Uriah. The word ‘ravaged’ in 2 Samuel 11:2 
emphasizes the severity of David’s sin in violating Bathsheba and highlights the 
harm it caused. The word’s origin and other uses also highlight its connotation of 
violence and destruction. The origin of the word ‘ravaged’ can be traced back to 
the Middle English word ravishen, which meant to seize or take away by force. 
The word has also been used in literature and other contexts to describe the 
destructive impact of natural disasters or wars on cities and communities.*° 
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Terry L. Brensinger writes of the name David, and terms of adultery, and adultery as a 
crime and sin as follows: 


David’s name is Israel’s second and greatest king, David rose to power from 
humble circumstances and amid many difficulties; he captured Jerusalem 
established it as his capital, unified the nation, and built an empire that stretched 
from Egypt to Mesopotamia during a 40-year reign. He was a man of many 
talents — a shepherd, musician, poet, warrior, politician, administrator — but he is 
most prominent as the king par excellence, as the standard for all later kings, and 
as a messianic symbol.** 


Adultery [Heb. Whoredom, Harlotry]. Sexual intercourse between two married or 
a betrothed woman and any man other than her husband. The marital status of the 
woman’s partner is inconsequential since only the married or betrothed woman is 
bound to fidelity. The infidelity of a man is not punishable by the law but is 
criticized. Biblical law shows similar leniency for sexual relations before a 
woman’s betrothal for possible exceptions.*° 

ADULTERY AS A CRIME AND SIN. Adultery was a capital crime according to 
Leviticus 20:10 and Deuteronomy 22:22. Both parties must die. The reasons for 
the gravity of this crime is never explicitly stated in the Old Testament. If an act 
of undetected adultery produced offspring, a likely result would be the 
bequeathal of the family inheritance to this illegitimate heir.*° 


According to Tony W. Cartledge, the words “in the spring of the year” is of importance 
in this text as it speaks volume as follows, 


IN THE SPRING OF THE YEAR. In spring of the year literally means ‘at the 
turning of the year.’ This has traditionally been interpreted to mean the 
springtime, after the winter rains have ended, leaving dry conditions more 
conducive to field maneuvers. Thus, spring is ‘the time when kings go out to 
battle.” The NRSV, like most translations, glosses over the article attached to 
‘kings’ however, the intended meaning could be ‘when the king marched out to 
battle,’ with the Aramean kings of chapter 10 as the intended referent (cf. 10:6; 1 
Chr 19:9),’47 
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Conclusion 


To conclude, I chose 2 Samuel 11:1-13 as my scripture passage to enlighten my 
project. It speaks to abuse of power in leadership and created a seedbed of oppression that 
leads to a thread of domestic oppression that ultimately turns into oppressive situations. 
Similar situations have cause African American women to become silent to keep the 
peace and voiceless to keep dark secrets hidden. The significance of this study allows me 
to invoke transformational leadership principles to empower women in oppressive 
situations to develop their own voices to tell their stories. This study will redefine, 
African American women affiliated with Gaston County Missionary Baptist Association 
in a way that empowers and gives hope and voice to voiceless women in oppressive 
situations. It will help them with an understanding of who they are, whose they are, the 
strength they have, and how to use their strength. The study will reveal the impact of the 
engagement of transformative learning on theory and practice to help African American 
women to learn transformative learning concepts in helping them move toward release 


and wholeness. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Introduction 

This historical foundation explores the progress of societal perception of domestic 
violence and the movement to end domestic violence in the United States. Emphasis will 
be placed on the periods “colonial history to reconstruction,” “the Industrial Revolution,” 
and “legislation and advocates in the fight for domestic violence care.” Also, I will share 
some examples of domestic violence in general to provide a mental picture of domestic 
violence and incorporate the development and impact of the Battered Women's 
Movement (BWM) as there is a desperate need for more emphasis on domestic violence 
and victims of domestic violence as a societal problem rather than an individual problem. 

The objective of this historical foundation aims to share an honest history that is 
understandably difficult for many, especially when being silent on issues of domestic 
violence that can be harmful. Domestic violence is an epidemic that affects home, church, 
and community, regardless of gender, age, religion, or nationality. Though protected by 
silence, domestic violence is not a private matter; it is everyone’s business. Whether it is 
domestic violence in marriage or in relationships, this topic is not too sensitive or too 


delicate to examine. 
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According to the North Carolina Coalition Against Domestic Violence, 


Domestic violence is the willful intimidation, physical assault, battery, sexual 
assault, and/or other abusive behavior as part of a systematic pattern of power and 
control perpetrated by one intimate partner against another. It includes physical 
violence, sexual violence, psychological violence, and emotional abuse. The 
frequency and severity of domestic violence can vary dramatically; however, the 
one constant component of domestic violence is one partner’s consistent efforts to 
maintain power and control over the other.' 


The National Center on Domestic and Sexual Violence says, 


Domestic violence is demonstrated in many forms: physical and sexual assaults, 
however, these are often discussed and recognized. The systematic pattern of 
domestic violence resulting in physical and sexual abuse has been explained 
through the power and control wheel model developed by the National Center on 
Domestic and Sexual Violence.” 


The model depicts the precise rotation of how “male privilege or superiority” is exploited 


to abuse a woman emotionally by means of fear and duress, which are elements of 


domestic violence. The same means of power are used to financially deprive or sustain 


the woman's perpetual financial dependence on the men.° 


On the other hand, the relevant question is, how does domestic violence speak to 


men who are abused by women, or men by their significant others? According to John 


Beyer, 


When women use violence in an intimate relationship, the context of that violence 
tends to differ from men. First, men’s use of violence against women is learned 
and reinforced through many social, cultural, and institutional avenues, while 
women’s use of violence does not have the same kind of societal support. 
Secondly, many women who do use violence against their male partners are being 
battered. Their violence is primarily used to respond to and resist the controlling 
violence being used against them. On the societal level, women’s violence against 


‘Ruth Glenn, “What is Domestic Violence?,” https://ncadv.org/learn-more/what-is-domestic- 


violence/abusive-partner-signs. 


? National Center on Domestic and Sexual Violence, “Power and Control Wheel,” http://www. 


ncdsv.org/publications_wheel.html. 


3 National Center on Domestic and Sexual Violence, “Power and Control Wheel,” http://www. 


ncdsv.org/publications_wheel.html. 
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men has a trivial effect on men compared to the devastating effect of men’s 
violence against women.* 


According to Ruth Glenn, President/CEO of the National Coalition Against 
Domestic Violence, 

Domestic violence is an epidemic affecting individual in every community 

regardless of age, economic status, sexual orientation, gender, race, religion, or 

nationality. Domestic violence is accompanied by emotionally abusive and 
controlling behavior that is only a fraction of a systematic pattern of dominance 
and control. Domestic violence can result in physical injury, psychological 
trauma, and in severe cases, even death. The devastating physical, emotional, and 

psychological consequences of domestic violence can cross generations and last a 

lifetime.” 

Tjaden and Thoennes, in their research, contend, “When domestic violence occurs 
against women, it is far more likely to occur at the hands of a spouse, boyfriend, 
cohabitating partner, or date than by a stranger.”® As we focus on the domestic violence 
topic against the setting of a theological model for ministry, this historical foundation will 
be presented from a panoramic view and perspective to prove that domestic violence is 
alive and well yielding results of domestic oppression just to name one amongst many. 
Specifically, domestic oppression is a direct result of domestic violence that manifests 
itself as one example that renders its victims voiceless or silent. 


Michael P. Johnson proposed a broader abuse pattern that identifies three major 


types of domestic violence: 


‘ John Beyer, “Domestic Abuse Intervention Program,” https://www.theduluthmodel.org/ 
wheels/faqs-about-the-wheels/. 


5 Ruth Glen, “What is Domestic Violence?,” https://ncadv.org/learn-more/what-is-domestic- 
violence/abusive-partner-signs. 


6 P, Tjaden and N. Thoennes, “Extent, nature, and consequences of intimate partner violence: 
Findings from the national violence against women survey,” Washington, DC: National Institute of Justice, 
2000, Retrieved on May 13, 2022, http://www.ojp.usdoj.gov/nij/pubs-sum/181867.htm.5. 
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intimate terrorism, which is demonstrated through the traditional power control 
role which involves an escalating pattern of coercive control and an attitude of 
entitlement towards the victim; and situational couple violence, which is 
characterized by isolated conflict-based incidents leading to violent arguments, 
and this is to say that even though this violence doesn't reflect the power control 
pattern it continues to yield a violence of severe magnitude; and violent 
resistance, which denotes the circumstance where a woman's resisting violence of 
the male perpetrator ultimately leads to her physical and sexual abuse and the 
two-fold likelihood of getting injured.’ 
Justin Healey posits, “Domestic violence refers to acts of violence that occur between 
people in an intimate relationship in domestic settings, between family members as well 
as violence between intimate partners. These violent acts include physical, sexual, 
emotional, and psychological abuse. Domestic violence is more than a crime, it is an 
abuse of power by someone in a position of trust.’”*® Yes, my life and my mother’s life can 
testify to this. 
Different scholars and feminists have further conceptualized domestic violence. 
Kaur and Garg argue, “that the concept of domestic violence can be defined as the misuse 
of power by the perceived superiority of the relationship to denote a sense of control and 
fear through means of violence such as physical assault, psychological abuse, social 
abuse, financial abuse or sexual assault.’””” 


Theoretically, this historical foundation will focus on a domestic violence 


movement, its history, and the violent aftermath that follows in domestic violence 


TN. Steegh, “Differentiating Types of Domestic Violence: Implications for Child Custody,” 
Louisiana Law Review 65 (2005): 1379-1430, https://www.proquest.com/docview/220697595 1/9E2 
813E3618D40BOPQ/8?accountid=202487. 


8 Justin Healey, ed., Domestic and Family Violence (Thirroul, Australia: Spinney Press, 2014), 
ProQuest Ebook Central. 

° R. Kaur and S. Garg, “Addressing Domestic Violence against Women: An Unfinished Agenda,” 
Indian Journal of Community Medicine 33, no. 2 (2008): 73-76, https://www.proquest.com/docview/22069 
7595 1/9E2813E36 18D40B0PQ/8?accountid=202487,. 
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situations. It is my belief that domestic violence creates physical and psychological 
patterns that lead to domestic oppression that renders its victims voiceless and forces 
silence as they tend to play out the tensions of fighting amongst each other, as aggressive 
behaviors and the use of violence is never justifiable or acceptable. 

As a frame of reference, fear and the lack of safe options often stop victims of 
domestic violence from leaving abusive relationships. Therefore, we must understand that 
for every act of domestic violence that occurs, we must take it seriously because domestic 
violence in the United States is illegal, and it is a crime. In support of this argument and 
according to Tracy Wilkinson, United States Attorney’s Office, “Congress passed the 
Violence Against Women Act (VAWA). This Act, and the 1996 additions to the Act, 
recognize that domestic violence is a national crime and federal laws can help an 
overburdened state and local criminal justice system. She further expounds that it is: 

A violation under VAWA, Sections 2261, 2261A, and 2262, has a maximum 

prison term of five years to life, depending on the seriousness of the bodily injury 

caused by the defendant. Ina VAWA case, the Court must order restitution to pay 
the victim the full amount of losses. These losses include costs for medical or 
psychological care, physical therapy, transportation, temporary housing, childcare 
expenses, lost income, attorney's fees, costs incurred in obtaining a civil 
protection order, and any other losses suffered by the victim because of the 
offense.'° 

Since domestic oppression is the seedbed for domestic violence, more than ever, women 

must be free from the bondage of fear and intimidation, as both affect the voices of 


women, and causes them to become silent in oppressed situations, and yet; the era of 


silence is not over. 


'0 Tracey Wilkinson, United States Attorney’s Office, https://www.justice.gov/usao-cdca/victimwi 
tness/domestic-violence-laws. 
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For clarity and understanding of the words, “oppression,” “domestic violence,” 
and “silence” in the context of this writing, the following definitions are provided. The 
Oxford English Dictionary defines oppression as “The state of being subject to unjust 
treatment or control.”!! Domestic violence is defined as “Violent or aggressive behavior 
within the home, typically involving the violent abuse of a spouse or partner.” !” Silence is 
defined as “Not inclined to speak; taciturn; reticent.”!? When communicated, the term 
“oppression” is a direct correlation that connects “domestic oppression” with “domestic 


violence.” 


Colonial History to Reconstruction 
Historically, the United States has had a long history of domestic violence 1.e., 
intimate abuse, particularly when perpetrated by men against their wives and children. 
According to Goodman and Epstein, 
this approach had its roots in medieval Europe where wives were legally their 
husband’s chattel or property, and a disobedient woman risked public punishment. 
In the words of 13th-century French legal commentator Philippe de Beaumanoir, 


the husband should punish and correct his wife in any way he sees fit, except 
where it causes loss of life or limb.!* 


"| Random House Kernerman Webster’s College Dictionary, 2010, K. Dictionaries Ltd, 2005, 
1997, 1991, Random House, Inc. 


2 Random House Kernerman Webster’s College Dictionary, 2010, K. Dictionaries Ltd, 2005, 
1997, 1991, Random House, Inc. 


'3 Random House Kernerman Webster’s College Dictionary, 2010, K. Dictionaries Ltd, 2005, 
1997, 1991, Random House, Inc. 


'4 Lisa A. Goodman and Deborah Epstein, “The Advocacy Response,” in Listening to Battered 
Women: A Survivor-Centered Approach to Advocacy, Mental Health, and Justice 29, xix, American 
Psychological Association, Washington, DC, 2008, http://dtl.idm.oclc.org/login?url=https://www. 
proquest.com/books/advocacy-response/docview/614171477/se-2?accountid=202487. 
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From the early colonial period onward, American courts followed British law by 


affirming the husband’s right to domestic chastisement. 
It was during this time that both Goodman and Epstein spoke about the 
Mississippi Supreme Court ruling that allowed a husband to use salutary restraints 
in every case of a wife’s misbehavior, without being subjected to vexatious 
prosecutions resulting in the mutual discredit and shame of all parties 
concerned.'® 
In fact, it was not until the late 19th century that the states finally abandoned the 
explicit endorsement of a husband’s use of physical force to discipline his wife. In its 
place, courts adopted a family privacy theory: The legal system should avoid intervention 
in domestic violence cases out of a respect for the sanctity of the family and the intimacy 
of family relationships. In 1874, the North Carolina Supreme Court stated, “If no 
permanent injury, nor malice, cruelty nor dangerous violence shown by the husband, it is 
better to draw the curtain, shut out the public gaze, and leave the parties to forget and 
forgive. The family privacy theory predominated in most states well into the 20th 
century.’””!© 
From a historical perspective, according to Elizabeth Schneider, 
The Anglo-American common law originally provided that a husband, as head of 
his household, could subject his wife to corporal punishment or chastisement if he 
did not inflict permanent damage upon her. During the nineteenth century, an era 


of feminist activism for reform of marriage law, English and U.S. authorities 
declared that a husband no longer had the right to chastise his wife.'’ 


'S Goodman and Epstein, “The Advocacy Response,” 29-30. 
‘6 Goodman and Epstein, “The Advocacy Response,” 29. 


'7 Elizabeth M. Schneider, Battered Women and Feminist Lawmaking (New Haven, CT: Yale 
University Press, 2000, ProQuest Ebook Central, Retrieved on May 13, 2022, http://ebookcentral.pro 
quest.com/lib/dtl/detail.action?docID=3420010. 
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According to Elizabeth Schneider, 


for more than a hundred years after courts rejected the right of chastisement, the 

American legal system continued to treat wife-beating differently from other cases 

of assault and battery. Authorities denied that a husband had the right to beat his 

wife, but they rarely intervened in cases of marital violence. Men who assaulted 
their wives were granted formal and informal immunities from prosecution, to 
protect the privacy of the family and to promote domestic harmony. !® 

In the 1960s, with the rebirth of an active women’s movement in the United 
States, feminists again began to challenge this concept of family privacy; the new 
consciousness created by these efforts provided an arena in which hidden private violence 
became increasingly visible. Domestic violence is known in every culture throughout 
history. Roman society treated a wife as the property of her husband, and she was, 
therefore, subject to his control.'? 

According to early Roman law, “a man could beat, divorce, or murder his wife for 
offenses committed by her that affected his honor or jeopardized his property rights. 
Enforcement of these rights of control was a private matter. In the fifteenth century, the 
Catholic Church endorsed the Rules of Marriage, which permitted a husband to be the 
judge of his wife and to beat her with a stick if she committed an offense.””° To the 
church, “wife-beating showed the husband’s concern for the wife’s soul. The prevailing 
law of England gave a husband the legal right to beat his wife to maintain family 


discipline.””! 


'8 Schneider, Battered Women and Feminist Lawmaking. 
'9 Schneider, Battered Women and Feminist Lawmaking. 
20 Schneider, Battered Women and Feminist Lawmaking. 


21 Schneider, Battered Women and Feminist Lawmaking. 
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The history of domestic violence dates back to the early 1900s when the feminist 


movements began. The emergence of feminist movements and the beginning of women’s 
rights is the reason that domestic violence is an issue. According to Cheryl Hanna, “it 
was not until the 1920s that wife-beating became illegal in all states. Until then, domestic 
violence was legal and socially acceptable to beat your wife with no consequences for the 
man that was doing the beating.” Sadly, it was not until the 1970’s that the criminal 
justice system decided to look at domestic violence issues as a serious social problem. 
There are theories regarding the causes of domestic violence. “Feminist-inspired 
theories look to the institution of patriarchy and argue that battering mirrors male power 
and control over females. Family-based theories examine the level of family conflict, and 
the indirect lessons children learn about the relationship between violence and love.” 
“Individual-based theories attribute domestic violence to personality disorders or 
biomedical factors, such as head injuries or mental illness. Evolutionary theorists have 
suggested that male violence against females, both in primates and cross-culturally, is a 
strategy used to control the female's reproduction and, in humans, precipitated by male 
sexual jealousy.””4 


While there were attempts in American history to recognize and assist victims of 


domestic violence, R. Hofstadter says, “this included efforts during the following times in 


2 Cheryl Hanna, “Domestic Violence,” Encyclopedia of Crime and Justice, Encyclopedia.com, 
https://www.encyclopedia.com/law/legal-and-political-magazines/domestic-violence. 


3 Hanna, “Domestic Violence.” 


4 Martin Daly and Margo Wilson, Homicide: Evolutionary Foundations of Human Behavior, 
Transaction Publishers, 1988, https://books.google.com/books?id=3p4br9FRAUgC. 
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history: The Suffrage Movement in the late 1800s, the Prohibitionists at the turn of the 


century, and the Civil Rights Movement in the 1960s.””° 

In the late 1960s, “a movement of feminist activists and lawyers began to bring 
the problem of woman abuse to public attention. At that time, there was no legal 
recognition of the harm of violence against women by intimates, today known as 
domestic violence. It simply did not exist in the legal vocabulary.””° During the women’s 
rights struggle, “the development of a Battered Women’s Movement has been one of the 
most important contributors. This movement created the theoretical concept of battering, 
and the issue has now moved from social invisibility as a private problem to an important 
public concern.”?’ 

The Battered Women’s Movement defines domestic violence “as an issue that has 
been documented in American society since the 1600s. However, a social problem is not 
defined by its existence alone, but by how widely recognized it is as an undesirable social 
condition. Prior to the 1970s, spousal abuse was to be a private family matter by both the 
public and state and federal legislatures.”?* “It existed, and women across the country 
were seeking police assistance, legal aid, and shelter every day, but they had no voice or 


support.”””? 


2° R. Hofstadter, “Reflections on Violence in the United States,” The Baffler, no. 28 
(2015): 187-215. 


6 Schneider, Battered Women, and Feminist Lawmaking, 3. 
27 Schneider, Battered Women and Feminist Lawmaking, 5. 


°8 K. Tierney, “The battered women movement and the creation of the wife-beating problem,” 
Social Problems 29, no. 3 (1982): 207-220. 
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In the 1970s, “feminists began to develop a grassroots movement to call attention 


to the issue with the intent of providing crisis services and shelter to abused women in 
need. This grassroots movement grew into the battered women's movement, the first 
widespread social movement to raise public consciousness about the problem of domestic 
violence.” 

Additionally, there were claims regarding women’s right to be free from 
battering. Linda Gordon has, 

detailed the experiences of battered women in the early twentieth century who, 

through their interactions with social workers, began to define an affirmative 

entitlement not to be hit. She has subsequently suggested that these stories of 

battered women show how deeply notions of rights were at times able to intensify 

and solidify their grievances and sense of purpose in acting against them.*! 
Gordon also notes that “these battered women present a good example for examination 
because they are in a uniquely difficult position. Disproportionately poor and oppressed, 
they were also unusually isolated in their victimization because wife-beating occurs in 
private and because they had to deal with a dominant culture that has rendered this 
problem unspeakable.”*” 

It is important to note that the issue of domestic violence was always a secondary 
issue and not fully addressed. The first successful attempt to clearly define and respond to 
the problems of females emerged from the feminist movement in the 1970s. Hofstadter 


asserts, 


it was during this time that the first rape crisis hotline was set up in New York 
City. Impassioned by calls to the hotline by women suffering physical and sexual 


3° Tierney, “The battered women movement and the creation of the wife-beating problem,” 207- 
220. 


3! Linda Gordon, Heroes of Their Own Lives: The Politics and History of Family Violence (New 
York, NY: Penguin Books, 1988), 29. 
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abuse at the hands of their husbands and boyfriends, activists began to organize. 


This led to the following milestones in New York State: The opening of the first 

domestic violence shelter in 1976, the first bilingual hotline for Latinas in 1985, 

the passing of the Domestic Violence Prevention Act in 1987, and The Family 

Protection and Domestic Violence Intervention Act of 1994.°3 

While domestic violence is an old problem, identifying the problem in public 
rather than in private is a new trend. As it was, the Battered Women's Movement of the 
1970s changed the perception of domestic violence victims. According to Glaser, “The 
Battered Women's Movement fought to make domestic violence acceptable, rather than 


shameful and giving women the opportunity to speak up about their abuse.”*4 


Industrial Revolution 

Domestic Violence in a historical context has deep historical roots. “The role of 
the husband within marriage and violence against his wife has changed, just as the 
perception of domestic violence and victims of domestic violence has changed.”*> From 
the 1700s to the present, laws, governing policies, rules, and regulations have imposed 
the appropriate care of women in the home. Common changes that have prompted the 
domestic violence revolution are many, and significant changes have moved the debate 
about domestic violence and the Domestic Violence revolution itself, including 
legislation, community projects, and societal awareness that have drawn lines of non- 


acceptance in popular culture. 


33 R, Hofstadter, “Reflections on Violence in the United States,” The Baffler, no. 28 (2015). 
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According to Buzawa, Buzawa, and Stark, “In 1994, a major piece of legislation 


known as the Violence Against Women Act (VAWA) passed by congress. This bill 
addressed issues with the Domestic Violence revolution such as grant funding by Health 
and Human Services for initiatives that could bring services and attention to the problems 
of domestic violence.”*° “It gave power to the Department of Justice so that it could 
better prosecute this type of violence. The VAWA brought about victim advocacy, 
shelters, education, and rape prevention. This was the single most important legislative 
move that gave strength to the revolution.” 

Due to changes in services because of the Domestic Violence revolution, the way 
victims received their services changed. Buzawa, Buzawa, and Starks observed, 
“Communities worked toward a system of integrated services that allowed for a one-stop- 
shop. Victims could now get the help they need in one place. This is important so that 
they are not lost in bureaucracy. It also increased communication among the service 
providers so that responses would be coordinated.”°* Due to these changes and the 
education that came about as a result, society was now becoming a knowledgeable 
participant in the battle. Buzawa, Buzawa, and Stark informs us, “By becoming aware of 
the implications of the education that media had served upon the public for years, 
dialogue arose from the way we see the media as well as the way that media gives this 


information to the public. This included an awareness that the way in which victimization 


36 Eva S. Buzawa, Carl G. Buzawa, and Evan D. Stark, Responding to domestic violence: the 
integration of criminal justice and human services, 5th ed (Thousand Oaks, CA: Sage, 2017), https://psyc 
hology-info.com/todays-domestic-violence-revolution. 
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and violence were portrayed in the culture, had to be addressed and changed.”*? The 


Colorado Bar Association says, “This latest information ties into other aspects of culture 


that help us to understand how background influences violence and abuse.’”” 


Legislation and Advocates in the Fight for Domestic Violence Care 
Legislation and advocates in the fight for domestic violence care are herein. 

According to the National Domestic Violence Hotline website, “domestic violence is a 
pattern of behaviors used by one partner to maintain power and control over another 
partner in an intimate relationship,”*! and that “any one of any race, age, sexual 
orientation, socioeconomic status, immigration status, ethnicity, ability/disability, religion 
or gender can be a victim — or perpetrator — of domestic violence.”*” Community leaders 
and elected officials have an important role to play in the movement to end domestic 
violence. As changemakers, they have the authority to create policy from within 
established institutions as they pay special attention to the realities of relationship abuse. 
Efforts to end domestic violence have established important protections and protocols for 
people experiencing abuse. It is essential for both local and federal leadership to continue 
raising awareness about the urgency of the issue, as there is still work to do. 


The Institute on Domestic Violence in the African American Community 
(IDV AAC) was formed in 1993 when a group of scholars and practitioners 


° Buzawa, Buzawa, and Stark, Responding to domestic violence. 
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informally met to discuss the plight of the African-American community in 


domestic violence. The group agreed that the one-size-fits-all approach to 
domestic violence services provided in mainstream communities would not 
suffice for African Americans, who disproportionately experience stressors that 
can create conditions that lead to violence in the home.** 
The Institute on Domestic Violence in the African American Community (IDVAAC) 
focused on the unique circumstances of African Americans as they face issues related to 
domestic violence, including intimate partner violence, child abuse, elder maltreatment, 


and community violence. IDVAAC’s mission is to enhance society’s understanding of 


and ability to end violence in the African-American community. 


Conclusion 

To conclude, domestic violence is a serious violent crime. Thus, it is no secret 
that American society has a long history of domestic violence, both outside, and behind 
closed doors. Prior to domestic violence becoming socially unacceptable, it was common 
for a man to beat his spouse and children. Domestic violence is prevalent in society and 
women are the most frequent targets of intimate partner violence. According to Elizabeth 
Schneider, 

Feminists claimed that domestic violence threatened not only women’s right to 

physical integrity and even life itself, but women’s liberty, autonomy, and 

equality. Yet it was only in the late 1960s that any aspect of this link between 

violence and equality began to be reflected in law and culture. Since then, the 


rebirth of a women’s rights movement in the United States has had a substantial 
impact in shaping social attitudes and defining public issues. 


* The Institute on Domestic Violence in the African American Community (IDVAAC), http:// 
idvaac.org/. 
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Domestic violence is hidden in silence. Friends and family hesitate to interfere in 


domestic violence situations even when they suspect abuse is occurring. Out of loyalty to 
the abuser and to protect the image of the family, extended family members deny that 
abuse exists. When domestic violence is reported, sometimes there are failures to protect 
victims. Domestic violence is a learned behavior. Men who are abusive believe they have 
a right to use violence, and they have a right to use power and control in their 
relationships. However, abusive men and women come from all backgrounds. The abuser 
may be a good provider and a respected member at his place of employment, in his 
church, and community. 

Men who abuse share similar characteristics. They tend to be extremely 
possessive and easily angered. A man may fly into a rage because his spouse calls her 
family or friends too often, to which I am a witness. Or because she did not iron his shirt 
the way he wants it done. Men who abuse try to isolate their partners by limiting their 
contact with family and friends. Abusive men often blame their abusive behavior on 
someone or something other than themselves. They deny the abuse is happening or 
minimize it. Often abusive men view women as inferior. 

Men who abuse, their conversation and language reveal their attitude toward a 
woman’s place in society. So, why do women stay with their abusers? When the violence 
first starts women believe their abuser after he apologizes and promises it will never 
happen again. But when it does, women are told that they are at fault and that if they 
acted differently the abuse would stop. Women are ashamed to admit that the abuse is 


occurring, and they become silent. 
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Eventually, abused women must make their own decision about staying or 


leaving. Abused women run the risk of being killed when they leave their abuser or seek 
help from the legal system. If a woman decides to leave, she needs a safety plan, 
including the names and phone numbers of shelters and programs. More importantly and 
for safety precautions, an abused woman should always carry the National Domestic 
Violence 24-Hour Hotline Telephone Number 1(800)799-7233 with her. For help, the 
call is free and confidential resources are available for those in an abusive relationship. 
Hotline services include “crisis intervention, safety planning, information about domestic 
violence, referrals to local service providers, direct connection to domestic violence 
resources that are available in the caller’s area provided by a hotline advocate, including 
local military Family Advocacy Programs and domestic abuse advocates and assistance 
in more than 140 different languages.*° 

I have described in this unit how the study of my historical topic on “Domestic 
Violence” is foundational to my anticipated Doctor of Ministry project because it gives a 
historical perspective of the problem that I am addressing. Second, I have presented 
resources that enlighten and speak to the history of domestic violence, and how 
oppression manifests itself in domestic violence situations which is one example that 
renders victims voiceless or silent. Third, the significance of my historical topic speaks to 
the problem of domestic violence that I am addressing to give voice to voiceless women 
in oppressive situations. Fourth, the domestic violence topic lays the foundation that 


allows me to empower women in oppressive situations to develop their own voices to tell 


45 The National Violence Hotline, “Here For You,” https://www.thehotline.org/. 
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their stories. Fifth, I have presented the history, definitions, legislation, and examples of 


domestic violence in general to provide a mental picture of domestic violence. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Introduction 

The theme of this doctoral thesis is “Transformational Engagement: Empowering 
Victims of Domestic Violence in the Gaston County Missionary Baptist Association” in 
Gastonia, North Carolina. The hypothesis seeks to answer the question: what does it 
mean to be domestically violated behind closed doors, impacted by fear, and silenced by 
violence? In this chapter, a movement will be explored through the lens of the Battered 
Woman’s Movement — past, present, and future. 

In this theological foundation, the chapter addresses the topic of domestic 
violence. To be domestically violated is to be battered, broken, bruised, oppressed, 
shattered, and fragmented into pieces from the inside out that breed seedbeds for 
oppressive situations. While domestic oppression is the seedbed for domestic violence, 
many women must be freed from the bondage of fear, shame, and abuse that makes them 
voiceless and silent. Domestic violence is an epidemic hidden in plain sight and because 
it does not discriminate, it is necessary to raise the consciousness of domestic violence 
among African American women to create a safe space for women to share experiences 
that they could not discuss openly. 

On purpose, the Domestically Violated Project at hand is designed to engage and 


transform African American women that are vulnerable in the dark shadows of domestic 
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violence, behind closed doors, and silenced by the violence. Contrary to popular belief, 


there are times in our lives when silence is useful and other times when silence is not. 
Though domestic violence among African American women is a hidden injustice, to 
understand it, you must live it, and to live it is the only way to experience it. Today, many 
women are suffering in secret silence from the effects of violence and the challenges of 
domestic violence. As a result, this chapter builds upon both Biblical and Historical 
Foundations to construct a theological view of the ministry context and the DMin project. 

To construct a theological view, we must grapple with how God responds to the 
pain of the victims and what is God’s hope and longing on how humanity should live in 
community. This includes how God is moving through the life of the victim of domestic 
violence and the theological framework for the journey — from despair to hope, from 
bondage/oppression to liberation, and to hope. Specifically, God is not passive about 
violence committed against women. God acts decisively and compassionately through 
Jesus to call all people to love. God hates evil and He judges and punishes evildoers. As 
God punishes evildoers, God is moving behind the scenes in the life of the victim by 
strengthening them to tell their story and teaching them how to forgive the abuser the 
way God forgives us. Forgiving the abuser God’s way is the only way to liberation, to 
transformation, and to be healed and made whole. 

As a form of pedagogical training, I am impelled to encourage women to speak 
out in full disclosure to break the silence of domestic violence “to find their own power”! 


and to regain their voice. According to Merriam-Webster Dictionary, “the word silence 


' Corynthia Reece, Guest Lecturer, “Why Violence Silences Its Victims,” United Theological 
Seminary, Interim Focus Group Presentation, Webex, October 20, 2022. 
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can be defined as a noun: as in quiet the near or complete absence of sound or it can be 


defined as a verb: as in to suppress to put a stop to something by the use of force.”” More 
importantly, silence can be viewed as a negative or a positive. Determining the value of 
one’s silence depends on one’s experience. Silence as a positive can help one to clear 
their thoughts, quiet one’s inner spirit, and find one’s creative voice. On the contrary, 
silence as a negative can be destructive because this type of silence harbors things that 
need to be exposed, i. e., fear, abuse, humiliation, or shame. Negative silence embedded 
in domestic violence is dangerous and life-threatening. 

Sadly, domestic violence is on the rise, and “statistics show that approximately 
95% of domestic violence, which includes dating violence, is perpetrated by men against 
women.” Thus, world history has shown an “institutional pattern of dominance by men 
known as patriarchy. Although most of us today affirm that women are indeed created in 
the image of God, that early equality was eclipsed in most religions, including the Judeo- 
Christian tradition.” In every country, domestic violence is a tragic reality. This violence 
is frequently hidden, and victims are often silent, fearing stigma, and further traumatize; 
however, God’s response to the pain of the victim is, “Do not fear, for I am with you; do 
not be dismayed, for I am your God. I will strengthen you and help you; I will uphold you 


with my righteous right hand.”° 


? MerriamWebster.com, The word Silence, https://www.merriam-webster.com/thesaurus/ 
silence#thesaurus-entry-2-2. 


3 Jeri Gray-Reneberg, Domestic Violence: A Public Health Education and Resource Guide, 
copyright 1996 by the Lincoln Lancaster County Health Department. 
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To this end, there has been a tragic loss for women — a loss of self-esteem, a loss 


of life options, and a loss of talent and creativity. “Women were often powerless and 
invisible outside the home. In addition, domestic violence was often used instrumentally 
by men to dominate their wives and to keep order in the patriarchal family.”° Women 
owe a debt of gratitude to the women’s movement of the 1960s and 1970s,’ which 
spawned the battered women’s movement, without which there would be no 24-hour 
hotlines and no shelters for battered women and their children. Although the struggle to 
end domestic violence continues, it is still silently condoned. For this reason, it is 
especially important for clergy and lay leaders, “who are often bearers of meaning in 
family crisis situations, to become informed about the issues of domestic violence and to 
thoughtfully and prayerfully consider their role of raising awareness of abuse.”® 

Victims of domestic violence may look to clergy and lay leadership for guidance 
as a religious authority. On the other hand, perpetrators of domestic violence will count 
on the domestic violence victims’ silence to make them voiceless. It is no secret that 
clergy is called upon to pray, bind up the brokenhearted, and function as the prophetic 
voice that calls people to accountability. More importantly, violence is never justified, 
and a victim is literally incapable of provoking a violent act. Violence is an offence 
against God. In scripture, violence is associated with wickedness and is condemned as 


“detestable to the Lord.” This is why it is important to understand that spoken or 


° Gray-Reneberg, “Domestic Violence: A Public Health Education and Resource Guide.” 
7 Gray-Reneberg, “Domestic Violence: A Public Health Education and Resource Guide.” 
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unspoken messages are often perceived negatively by battered women that have been 


silenced by the violence. 

As aresult, this theological foundation will describe and analyze a movement that 
relates to my DMin hypothesis through the lens of the Battered Women’s Movement and 
the creation of the Wife Beating Problem, which explores the societal belief of domestic 
violence and its victims. Thus, the need for more emphasis on domestic violence as a 


societal problem than an individual problem. 


The Battered Woman’s Movement: Past 

“The development of the Battered Women’s Movement created a theoretical 
concept of battering, and the issue has now moved from social invisibility as a private 
problem to an important public concern.’”’!° The Battered Women’s Movement defines 
domestic violence “as an issue that has been documented in American society since the 
1600s. However, a social problem is not defined by its existence alone, but by how 
widely recognized it is as an undesirable social condition.”"! 

From a historical perspective, according to Elizabeth Schneider, “the Anglo- 
American common law originally provided that a husband, as master of his household, 
could subject his wife to corporal punishment or chastisement if he did not inflict 
permanent damage upon her. 

During the nineteenth century, an era of feminist activism for the reform of 


marriage law, English and U.S. authorities declared that a husband no longer had 
the right to chastise his wife. Yet for more than a hundred years after courts 


'0 Elizabeth M. Schneider, “Battered Women, and Feminist Lawmaking,” Yale University Press, 
2000, ProQuest eBook Central, http://ebookcentral.proquest.com/lib/dtl/detail.action?docID=3420010. 
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rejected the right of chastisement, the American legal system continued to treat 
what was then called wife beating differently from other cases of assault and 
battery. Authorities denied that a husband had the right to beat his wife, but they 
rarely intervened in cases of marital violence. Men who assaulted their wives 
were often granted formal and informal immunities from prosecution, to protect 
the privacy of the family and to promote ‘domestic harmony.’ In the 1960s, with 
the rebirth of an active women’s movement in the United States, feminists again 
began to challenge this concept of family privacy: the new consciousness created 
by these efforts provided an arena in which hidden private violence became more 
and more visible. Domestic violence is known in almost every culture throughout 
history. Roman society treated a wife as the property of her husband, and she was 
therefore subject to his control. According to early Roman law, a man could beat, 
divorce, or murder his wife for offenses committed by her that affected his honor 
or jeopardized his property rights. Enforcement of these rights of control was a 
private matter. In the fifteenth century, the Catholic Church endorsed the Rules of 
Marriage, which permitted a husband to be the judge of his wife and to beat her 
with a stick if she committed an offense. To the church, the wife-beating showed 
the husband’s concern for the wife’s soul. The prevailing law of England gave a 
husband the legal right to beat his wife in order to maintain family discipline. '* 


In 1824, “the Supreme Court of Mississippi granted a husband the right to 
chastise his wife. The court limited the punishment to moderate chastisement but 
suggested that a man should not be subjected to vexatious prosecutions by his wife for 
exercising that right and that courts should not reveal private conduct to the public. 

In 1836, a New Hampshire court held that a wife who did not submit to the 

legitimate authority of her husband and who manifested characteristics 

unbecoming a lady could not obtain a divorce. The court also indicated that a 

woman who provoked her husband’s anger, and who refused to remain silent in 

the face of his temper, deserved any abuse inflicted upon her because of her 
disobedience and had no cause for complaint.'? 


Prior to the 1970s, spousal abuse was to be a private family matter by both public, 


state, and federal legislatures.”!4 While this problem existed, “women across the country 


'? Elizabeth M. Schneider, Battered Women and Feminist Lawmaking: The Battered Women’s 
Movement and the Problem of Domestic Violence (Hartford, CT: Yale University Press, 2000), https:// 
www.jstor.org/stable/j.cttInpsn7.5.13. 


'3 Schneider, Battered Women and Feminist Lawmaking, 13. 


'4 Kathleen Tierney, “The battered women movement and the creation of the wife-beating 
problem,” Social Problems 29, no. 3 (1982): 207-220. 
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were seeking police assistance, legal aid, and shelter every day, but they had no voice or 


support.”!> 

In the 1970s, “feminists began to develop a grassroots movement to call attention 
to the issue with the intent of supplying crisis services and shelter to abused women in 
need. This grassroots movement grew into the battered women’s movement, the first 
widespread social movement to raise public consciousness about the problem of domestic 
violence.”!© Additionally, there were claims on women’s right to be free from battering. 
In her work, Heroes of Their Own Lives, Linda Gordon 

detailed the experiences of battered women in the early twentieth century who, 

through their interactions with social workers, began to define an affirmative 

entitlement not to be hit. She has later suggested that these stories of battered 

women show how deeply notions of rights were at times able to intensify and 

solidify their grievances and sense of purpose in acting against them." 
Linda Gordon also notes that “these battered women present a good example for 
examination because they are in a uniquely difficult position. While disproportionately 
poor and oppressed, they were also unusually isolated in their victimization because wife- 
beating occurs in private and because they had to deal with a dominant culture that has 
rendered this problem unspeakable.”!® According to Kathleen Tierney, “the creation of 


the wife-beating problem has become the object of media attention and government 


policy, not because of an increase in frequency or the public has become more concerned, 


15D, Martin, Battered Wives (New York, NY: Pocket Books, 1976), x. 


'© Kathleen Tierney, “The battered women movement and the creation of the wife-beating 
problem,” Social Problems 29, no. 3 (1982): 207-220. 
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but because a social movement was developed in the 1970s to help battered women.”!” 


The growth of the battered women’s movement illustrates both successful resource 
mobilization and the creation of a social problem. 

Women's issues of wife-beating or battered women were being recognized as the 
beginning of the development of an issue. While women feminists were raising public 
concern to evoke a response, “there was no specified term that identified the emergent 


issue; wife-beating, wife abuse, battered women, and battered wives which were used 


interchangeably, to make visible and assert the need for action.””° 


The thread that unites the different pieces is that of putting together a particular 
understanding of the abuse being discovered and taking part in the development of an 
analysis of it as a women’s issue. The wife-beating concern 


had to be more than a band-aid approach to women in crisis and danger. Women 
needed extensive protection and ultimately men had to be made to stop beating 
them. Feminists recognized that the work must progress from consciousness- 
raising about the existence and nature of the experience to political action aimed 
at changing the structures of society that perpetuated it.”! 

The research into policing practice was presented in another report, 


The Social Service Role of the Police: Domestic Crisis Intervention, which dealt 
with wife-beating effectively hid it under the inclusive category of domestic 
crisis, which police use in their work. Thus, shifting from the feminist’s terms and 
definition of the issue to a professional frame. The language of both reports 
masked who does what to whom under such euphemisms as a domestic dispute, 
husband-wife fights, and violent outbreaks between spouses.” 


These reports did not start with a woman’s experience of having been beaten and 
abused, but the theory and practice of social science and the administration of 


'? Kathleen Tierney, “The battered women movement and the creation of the wife-beating 
problem,” Social Problems 29, no. 3 (1982): 207-220. 
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law. They produced information and recommendations designed to further the 


work of professionals in the social service and legal systems and incorporate into 

it the newly raised issue of wife-battering. The reports signaled a reorganization 

and delineation of the issue, changing it from a general feminist critique of 
professionalism and active work with women who were beaten, to a struggle on 
the terrain between the community and the state.” 

It is important to note that the issue of domestic violence was always a secondary 
issue and not fully addressed. The first successful attempt to clearly define and respond to 
the problems of females appeared in the feminist movement in the 1970s. In the 1970s, 
“feminists developed a grassroots movement that grew into the battered women’s 
movement, which raised the consciousness of domestic violence.””4 More importantly, 


the beginning of the battered women’s movement marks a historical shift in the way 


wife-beating is viewed. 


The Batter Woman’s Movement: Present 
While domestic violence is an old problem, naming the problem in public rather 
than in private, is a new trend. It was the Battered Women's Movement of the 1970s that 
changed the belief of domestic violence victims. Glaser says, “The Battered Women’s 
Movement fought to make domestic violence acceptable, rather than shameful, and give 
women the opportunity to speak up about their abuse.” 7° The battered women’s 


movement called attention to the abuse women were suffering. According to Arriaga and 


23 Walker, “The Entry Point: Raising the Issue of ‘Wife-Battering,’” 21-35. 


4 Tierney, “The battered women movement and the creation of the wife-beating problem,” 207- 
220. 
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Capezza, “Women who are domestically abused are regularly subjected to societal 


victim-blaming.””° 

Victims of domestic violence are often held responsible for their involvement in 
abusive relationships in many ways. More commonly, “if they choose to stay with their 
abuser, the burden of responsibility for the abuse they endure may be placed on them 
because they have failed to remove themselves from the violent situation.””” Linda 
Gordan asserts, “negative societal perceptions of domestic violence and victims of 
domestic violence has deep historical roots.””® According to Tuerkheimer, “the United 
States is still striving to criminalize domestic violence.””? While there are many laws in 
place to protect women, they are not always enforced or in the best interest of the victims. 
For these reasons, victims of domestic violence hesitate to depend on the legal system for 
support. Women who are domestically violated or abused experience conflicting beliefs 
and opinions. On one hand, the public sympathizes with the victim and condemns their 
abuser. On the other hand, victims are criticized and judged for the decisions they make 
within their relationships. 

Domestic violence, also known as intimate partner violence against women or 


woman battering, is described as “a pattern of physical, psychological, and often sexual 


6X. Arriaga, and N. Capezza, “Why do People Blame Victims of Abuse? The Role of 
Stereotypes of Women on Perceptions of Blame,” Sex Roles 59, no. 1/12 (2008): 839-850. 


27K, Morgan and S. Thapar-Bjorkert, “‘But Sometimes I Think They put Themselves in the 
Situation’: Exploring blame and responsibility in interpersonal violence,” Violence Against Women 16, no. 
1 (2010): 32-59. 


8 Gordan, Heroes of Their Own Lives: The politics and history of family violence (New York, 
NY: Penguin Books, 1988), 1-9. 


2° T). Tuerkheimer, “Recognizing and Remedying the Harm of Battering: A Call to Criminalize 
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violence perpetrated by men against their female partners and ex-partners as a means of 


exerting power and control over them.’*° According to A. Browne and research 
colleagues, “Millions of women are abused by male partners or ex-partners each year in 
the United States.”3! “These violent assertions of power and control by individual men 
against individual women are not isolated incidents. Instead, these private, intimate 
interactions are sites of gender politics that result from and reproduce systemic patriarchy 
and widespread sexist oppression.”*? In the Women’s Liberation movement, it was said, 
“the personal is political.”33 According to Collins and Pascoe, “Domestic violence 
committed by men against their female partners is a form of social control that upholds a 
system of male dominance. Men’s position within the hierarchy of hegemonic 
masculinity is in part dependent upon their ability to dominate women, particularly in 
heterosexual relationships.”** For some men, inflicting pain and violence shows their 
masculinity, while the threat of physical, sexual, or psychological violence is an attempt 
to strip women of their power, rendering them helpless and subject to the control of their 


partners. 


39°C, M. Sullivan, “Using the ESID model to reduce intimate male violence against women,” 
American Journal of Community Psychology 32, no. 3 (2003): 295-303 


31 A, Browne and K. R. Williams, “Gender, intimacy, and lethal violence: Trends from 1976 
through 1987,” Gender & Society 7, no. 1 (1993): 78-98; M. P. Johnson, “Patriarchal terrorism and 
common couple violence: Two forms of violence against women,” Journal of Marriage and the Family 57, 
(1995): 283-294; M. A. Strauss and R. Gelles, “Societal change and change in family violence from 1975 
to 1985 as revealed by two national surveys,” Journal of Marriage and the Family 48 (1986): 465-479. 


32 R, Connell, Short introductions: gender (Cambridge, MA: Polity Press, 2009), 96. 
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Domestic violence is an endemic social problem that demands action to support 
survivors and the magnificent work toward ending all violence against women. Since 
1970, there have been thousands of service and advocacy programs developed in 
response to women’s experiences of intimate partner violence. These programs offer a 
variety of services that support battered women in meeting their needs and the needs of 
their families. Program staff engages and aids survivors in developing safety plans, 
providing women with resources, and talking with them about the dynamics of abuse. 

Specifically, these programs “aim to support the long-term well-being of women 
and children through the promotion of survivors’ empowerment.”*> This involves 
“interacting with survivors in particular ways with the goal of helping them to increase 
their own personal, interpersonal, and sociopolitical power.”*° According to 
Kasturirangan, “the empowerment approach is popular in domestic violence service 
delivery and is commonly incorporated into models of practice.”?” When engaging in 
empowering practice, “the staff member’s role is shifted from that of a professional 
helper or expert to one of a facilitator or partner.”>® Those seeking services are “viewed 


as collaborators that have a primary, active role in the change process and in agenda 


35 A. Kasturirangan, “Empowerment and programs designed to address domestic violence,” 
Violence Against Women 14, no. 12 (2008): 1465-75. 
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setting.”*? “Many empowerment models describe the development of critical 
consciousness as a necessary component of empowerment. Developing critical 
consciousness through consciousness-raising involves learning to see reality in a new 
critical way that reveals existing structures of inequity and one’s place in these 
systems.’”° 

During the 1960s-2000, meaningful change through various social movements 
occurred. It was the “civil rights movement, focused on oppression and 
disenfranchisement of African Americans, that spurred politically and socially active 
women to take a closer look at oppression.””*! Ironically, it was the civil rights movement, 
with its increase in societal violence, that led to the increase in family violence.‘” The 
“first modern-day feminist driving this movement, argued that what goes on in the home 
is not private, but rather deeply political.”*? The “foundation for the battered woman’s 
movement was set, and it did not take long for feminists to make the public aware of 
domestic violence as a societal problem in serious need of being addressed.”“4 The 


Battered Women’s Movement is a movement that continues to move domestic violence 


into the public’s eye. The Battered Women’s Movement is on a mission to highlight the 


3° M. A. Zimmerman, “Empowerment theory: Psychological, organizational, and community 
levels of analysis,” in J. Rappaport and E. Seidman, eds., Handbook of community psychology (New York, 
NY: Kluwer Academic/Plenum, 2000), 43-63. 
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violence against women that was happening then and now behind closed doors. “Taking 


up the mantra, we will not be beaten, movement activists grew public awareness and 
government involvement in domestic violence through the development of committees 
and coalitions.’ 

Today, domestic violence has been widely recognized as a social problem. Stories 
about battered women, shelters, homicides, and law enforcement who fail to enforce 
protective orders appear in newspapers, on television, and radio. Public service 
announcements on television dramatize the seriousness of the problem and affirm the 
public’s responsibility to report it. The government increased domestic violence public 
awareness through the development of an official day of recognition of domestic 
violence. As a result, the month of October was officially named Domestic Violence 
Awareness Month. 

Once awareness began to spread about the issue of domestic violence, the 
question became: How can victims be helped? According to Nancy Berns, “the primary 
way is through an empowerment frame. The empowerment frame focuses on encouraging 
the victim to find the strength to stop being a victim and to escape her abuser.”*° 
“Women who share their stories of abuse in magazine articles through the empowerment 


framework has been shown to impact public response to victims.”’*” The battered 


women’s movement was a turning point for how society perceives domestic violence and 


45 §. Schechter, Women and Male Violence: The Visions and Struggles of the Battered Women’s 
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its victims. Prior to this movement, victims of domestic violence were unable to get their 
voices heard. Getting your voice heard is a necessity that has led, in part, to feminists 
taking up a particular critique of the way in which the practical activities that constitute 
knowledge is used in relation to the work of the women’s liberation movement. However, 
the book The Wounded Healer posits, “In the middle of our convulsive world men and 
women raise their voices time and again to announce with incredible boldness that we are 
waiting for a Liberator. We are waiting, they announce, for a Messiah who will free us 
from hatred and oppression, from racism and war — a Messiah who will let peace and 


justice take their rightful place.’** 


The Battered Woman’s Movement: Future 

From a whisper to a shout, speak out against domestic violence because your 
voice is the power to stop the violence. Domestic violence is often not reported because 
victims keep silent because of fear, embarrassment, or shame. Domestic violence has a 
culture of silence surrounding it, and if you think that it is not happening in your 
neighborhood, it is possible that it is happening in a house at the end of your street. 
Speaking out to give voice to the injustices of domestic violence is to raise the 
consciousness of this form of abuse. 

Raising the consciousness of domestic violence has been crucial to the women’s 
movement. “Consciousness-raising is essentially a social movement tool that raises 


awareness about a cause among members of the movement through sharing stories of 


48 Henri J. Nouwen, The Wounded Healer: Ministry in Contemporary Society (New York, NY: 
Doubleday Religion Publishers, 1979), 87. 
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lived experiences, which were brought to light by the women’s liberation movement.’”*? 


Since the mid-19" century, women have gathered in private spaces to voice and explore 
challenges faced because women had little opportunity to communicate in public. In 
other words, the patriarchal cultural system as described by B. Hooks, 
is a system that values the views and opinions of men and privileges white men of 
means. Power is afforded to members of this group, and women are subordinated 
and denied access to certain rights, including the right to speak in public. Thus, 
women have turned to private spaces to voice their concerns and frustrations.~° 
Consciousness-raising is not a phenomenon. Throughout the women’s liberation 
movement, African American women have expressed frustration at circumstances that 
oppressed them. Considering their challenges, consciousness-raising of domestic violence 
among African American Women, according to T. Dubriwny, 
creates space for women to share experiences that they could not discuss openly 
in society due to cultural gender expectations. Dubriwny, further explains how 
gathering in a shared space allows women to bring unspoken issues to light. As a 
result of consciousness-raising, many women can feel a commonality with one 
another, promote identification, and feel affirmed when they hear of experiences 
like their own.>! 
From a feminist standpoint, women hear a different script through the 
communicative act of consciousness-raising than what is presented through culture when 
living outside of the boundaries put forth by a patriarchal system. According to 


Dubriwny, 


it is through consciousness-raising, that women can find empowerment as their 
experiences are confirmed by other women, which translates into a greater feeling 


 K. Sarachild, Consciousness-Raising: A Radical Weapon. In Feminist Revolution (New York, 
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of agency. As previously unspoken stories of individual women’s experiences are 
shared and brought to light, women in the audience might identify with the 
experience, which makes them feel validated in a way that they have not felt 
before.” 
“As more experiences break through the silence, more women are empowered to share 
their stories. The goal is that these women will then join to raise a greater awareness of 
the issues under consideration such that tangible change and transformation is achieved 
on both a personal and larger level.”°? 

According to Baumgardner and Richards, “Consciousness-raising was designed to 
be a radicalizing process, a way of spurring women to change the world and of 
transforming the personal into the political. Whenever women are gathered together, 
there is great potential for the individual women, and even the location, to become 
radicalized.”>4 In other words, women must give a voice to the issues of domestic 
violence that plague them by sharing their stories in a safe space. It is through the hearing 
of the shared experience of domestic violence that women are motivated to act and 
promote change and transformation in their personal lives. 

Baumgardner and Richards say, 

consciousness-raising in our own homes is a meaningful space. The process of 

storytelling by women that occurs in safe spaces, such as an all-female dinner 

party among friends, may foster an epiphany or a click of recognition during 


which women realize they have endured the same adversity as their sisters. 
Consciousness-raising in these settings is powerful because honest 
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communication among women is a revolutionary act and the best preface to 
activism.>> 


Feminist Dr. Carolyn West, in her book Violence in the Lives of Black Women: 
Battered, Black, and Blue, appropriates Janette Y. Taylor’s article, “Talking Back: 
Research as an Act of Resistance and Healing for African American Women Survivors of 
Intimate Male Partner Violence.” She comments on Taylor’s research saying, “women’s 
health, resilience, and recovery of African American women survivors of domestic 
violence” are all important subjects deserving of consideration. In this article, Taylor 
says, “Moving from silence into speech is for the oppressed, the colonized, the exploited, 
and those who stand and struggle side by side as a gesture of defiance that heals, that 
makes new life and new growth possible. It is that act of speech, of talking back, that is 
no mere gesture of empty words, which is the expression of our movement from object to 
subject — the liberated voice.*” 

It is no secret that domestic violence victims become discouraged from sharing 
their pain and suffering because their experience is not liberating or redemptive. In fact, 
women that have been domestically violated carry internal scars, wounds, and hurts that 
are not visible, yet, manifested in silence. According to Pierce-Baker’s views, “Black 
women have survived by keeping quiet not solely out of shame, but out of a need to 


preserve the race and its image. In our attempts to preserve racial pride, we Black women 
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have often sacrificed our own souls.”°® However, “still being silent neither secures safety 


nor promotes health and well-being. Instead, silence is a betrayal of the self that steals 
vitality and life.”>? 
The essay entitled, “The Transformation of Silence into Language and Action” 
lays out recurring themes as written by feminist Audre Lorde. Lorde writes, 
Silence versus speaking up, fear versus bravery, feminist division versus 
sisterhood, and the way these opposites often go hand in hand. Each of these 
supposed negatives — silence, fear, division — can and must, she argues, be 
transformed into its corresponding positive.” 
Lorde goes on to say, “knowing one’s history is important; speaking up about it is 
essential. What she calls, speaking is using personal experience to challenge the 
normative view of the world. What is most important must be spoken about if we are to 
have any positive change.”°! “The Transformation of Silence into Language and Action” 
essay ends with Lorde saying, “The fact we are here and that I speak these words is an 
attempt to break that silence and bridge some of the differences between us, for it is not 
the difference that immobilizes us, but silence.” 
We must not just act for ourselves, but also stand up for others who suffer. In the 


cause of silence, each of us draws the face of her own fear. The words of women 
are crying to be heard, we must each of us recognize our responsibility to seek 
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those words out. Speaking up is powerful, Lorde’s writing tells us, but speaking 


up to spark action should be at the heart of our politics. To Lorde, this speaking is 

necessary to achieve true understanding, empathy, and, most importantly, 

inspiring action.© 

Although it has not been safe for Black women to speak, they have a long history 
of breaking the silence around their victimization. According to Black feminist scholars, 
marginalized individuals have learned to express their resistance in a narrative form of 
opposition. Commonly referred to as talking back or back talk, this form of speech occurs 
when individuals engage in “. . . speaking as equal to an authority figure. It meant daring 
to disagree, and sometimes it just meant having an opinion.” 

Historically, African American women were denied the right to speak publicly 
due to the patriarchal systems that were in place. However, among African American 
women, talking back often occurred in the form of testimony. The expressive act of 
testimony is a way to connect with one’s Creator, humanity, history, and community. It is 
through testimony that African American women would share their stories that were 
often kept hidden in secret and silenced. Though bearing witness or testifying can be 
healing, it was still dangerous for African American women to engage in public 
conversations. Consequently, African American women had to develop subtle and safe 
ways to convey their reality. 

Because consciousness-raising on domestic violence is predicated on the telling of 
stories or sharing life circumstances, it is also a way that individuals, as part of a 


supportive group, can aim to enhance awareness on the subject matter. Feminist 


consciousness-raising came about as a tool that the Women’s Liberation Movement 
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adopted in the 1970s. In these groups, women would share examples of experiences from 
their personal lives for the group to consider and draw some awareness concerning the 
societal roots of women’s personal problems. During the 1970s, these groups flourished 
as a means for women to support one another and confirm shared experiences. As women 
continued to meet, they received help from the shared group experiences in unraveling 
common sources of oppression, which led to the discovery of how they were oppressed 
and who was doing the oppression. 

The women’s liberation movement was a collective struggle for equality that was 
most active during the late 1960s and 1970s, that sought to free women from oppression 
and male supremacy. The women’s liberation movement consisted of “women’s 
liberation groups, advocacy, protests, consciousness-raising, feminist theory, and a 
variety of diverse individual and group actions on behalf of women and freedom.”® 

The term, “women’s liberation movement was created as a parallel to other 
liberation and freedom movements of the time. The root of the idea was a rebellion 
against colonial powers or a repressive national government to win independence for a 
national group and to end oppression.” The term liberation “resonates not just with 
independence from oppression and male supremacy for individual women, but with 
solidarity among women seeking independence and ending oppression for women 


collectively.”°’ The term, “women’s liberation movement is often used synonymously 
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with women’s movement or second-wave feminism. Even within the women’s liberation 
movement, many held differing beliefs about organizing tactics and whether working 
within the patriarchal establishment could effectively bring about the desired change.” 

The Battered Women’s Movement is foundational to my DMin Project because it 
shows the importance of organizing and advocating to address societal issues such as 
domestic violence, wife-beating, and oppression. This movement was a turning point in 
how society perceived domestic violence and how society perceived victims of domestic 
violence. Prior to this movement, victims of domestic violence were unable to get the 
services that they need, and their voices were not heard. However, because this 
movement was successfully organized, it created significant social change over the years. 
The battering suffered by poor uneducated African American women is sickeningly 
systematic but thinking of victims of abuse as singularly poor Black women plays into 
unhelpful stereotypes.” 

It took the research completed on the Battered Women’s Movement to bring 
domestic violence to the forefront to awaken the people to this problem and supply the 
historical perspective on the problem that I am addressing. The Battered Women’s 
Movement was the first widespread social movement to raise public consciousness about 
the problem of domestic violence. Raising the consciousness of domestic violence among 
African American women confirms the need to give voice to the voiceless by using 


transformative learning strategies as a tool to transform the victim’s whisper into the 
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shout that enables them to use the power of their voice to speak out to stop domestic 


violence. 


Conclusion 

It took a movement such as the Battered Woman’s Movement to give notice of 
domestic violence as issues concerning battered women are now at a turning point. Some 
reforms have been established, and the problems of battered women have achieved 
credibility and visibility. Thus, to some degree, public awareness of the problem is now 
recognized. 

While domestic violence is often treated as a problem in isolation, with neither 
history nor social context, resources have been presented that speak to the history of 
domestic violence, and how oppression manifests itself in domestic violence situations 
which is one example that makes victims voiceless or silent. The significance of my 
historical topic speaks to the problem of domestic violence that I am addressing to give 
voice to voiceless women in oppressive situations. The domestic violence topic lays the 
foundation that allows me to empower women in oppressive situations to develop their 
own voices to tell their own stories, as storytelling is empowering. The research on the 
history, definitions, and examples of domestic violence, in general, supplies a mental 
picture of domestic violence. The data discovered in my research confirms the need for 
workshops for persons that have been domestically violated with the hope of ending their 
silence on domestic violence. There is power in the voice of the victim to stop the 


violence. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


INTERDISCIPLINARY FOUNDATIONS 


Introduction 

Sociology is the “study of society, social behavior, and societal systems with a 
focus on social relationships, their effect on individuals’ interaction with one another, and 
ways in which individuals are influenced by their surroundings.” Sociology is “an 
applied field in the traditional category of Social Sciences. Sociology has a worldview 
that says, 

Sociology views the world as a social reality that includes the range and nature of 

the relationships that exist between people in any given society. Sociology is 

particularly interested in voices of various subcultures, analysis of institutions, 

and how bureaucracies and vested interests shape life.” 
More importantly, the sociology discipline will serve as the interdisciplinary discipline 
for this project entitled, “Transformational Engagement: Empowering Victims of 
Domestic Violence in the Gaston County Missionary Baptist Association.” 

Sociology, a non-church-related discipline, is the best interdisciplinary field to 
engage in domestic violence because it provides a comprehensive approach to examining 


its cause and effects with fresh insights and new perspectives. The correlation between 


domestic violence and the discipline of sociology on this gendered problem is enormous, 
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with women being the most victims and men being the most perpetrators. The sociology 


discipline will function and impact this project by simultaneously addressing the existing 
problem of domestic violence present in the context, while the hypothesis seeks to raise 
the consciousness of domestic violence among African American women that are 
suffering behind closed doors, impacted by fear, and silenced by violence in Gastonia, 
North Carolina. 

Exploring the sociology discipline will help me to understand the social factors 
that contribute to domestic violence, provide insight into the ways in which domestic 
violence is perpetuated, and ways domestic violence can be addressed when training 
participants on how to take control of their lives to gain the courage needed to break free 
from abuse, fear, and the silence of violence to start a process of being made whole. The 
sociology interdisciplinary discipline is the discipline of choice because it relates to and 
informs the problem and solution of this project. Additionally, the sociology discipline 
enriches and enlightens the overall research and examines the social context in which 
domestic violence occurs, its gender roles, its power dynamics, and the community norms 
in society through culture and among people. 

This sociological discipline will provide insight into the ways in which domestic 
violence is perpetuated, ways in which domestic violence can be addressed, and how to 
inform public policy initiatives and interventions. To further enhance this project and 
recognize domestic violence as a social and societal problem, this chapter will explore 
and examine the effects of domestic violence through the sociology discipline to allow 


dialogue between church and society to take place in the proposed project under the 
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following header: The Sociological Effects of Domestic Violence: Community, Cultural, 


and Generational. 


Renewing the Mind Interdisciplinary Theory 

To overcome the stigma that surrounds domestic violence in the community, 
culture, and generational settings, the sociological discipline will interact and intersect 
with “Renewing the Mind Interdisciplinary Theory;” as an area of life that this project 
will reach and engage. Thus, the intersectionality of the Renewing the Mind 
Interdisciplinary Theory with the sociology disciplines will be the framework used to 
analyze the social context in which the abuse takes place (community), the power 
dynamics between abuser and victim (culture), and the culture of silence and shame that 
often keeps victims from speaking out (generationally). Clearly, in everything in life, the 
decisions we make, the words we speak, and the actions that we take, begins in the mind. 


The battle is in our minds. The phrase, “A mind is a terrible thing to waste,” 


coined by 
the late Arthur Fletcher says, “Our life reflects our thoughts, we are driven by thoughts, 
and thoughts are driven by our mind, and that’s how ultimately, it’s our mind which 
decides or controls everything. The mind is everything, we become what we feed to it. By 
developing the right mindset anyone can achieve almost anything.” 


Every day, we are bombarded with thoughts that desire to lead us astray to 


produce destruction in our lives. It is imperative that we remember that our mind is a 
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battlefield, that is constantly under attack, and where the mind goes, the individual 
follows. Therefore, the rationale for engaging the Renewing the Mind Interdisciplinary 
Theory is to create a theoretical framework to explain, predict, and extend existing 
knowledge to support, introduce, and describe the researched problem, and why the 
researched study exists. This theory has the ability to address and contribute to the 
hypothesis and solution of the problem by engaging domestic violence victims in a 
transformative learning training model that opens the door to the possibility of renewal 
and places an emphasis on the importance of providing victims with the resources, and 
support needed to break the cycle of silence to reclaim their voices. 
James A. Beck says, 
The Renewing the Mind Theory proposes that individuals can modify their 
behaviors by changing the way they think about such behaviors when educated on 
the reasons for domestic abuse and recognizing its manifestations. This theory 
implies that by changing the way people think about domestic violence, it is 
feasible to break the silence and urge individuals to seek help to begin the process 
of being made whole. For people to grasp the dynamics of domestic violence and 
to recognize indicators, they require education.> 
Specifically, education on domestic violence can lead to the development of solutions 
and policies that are more successful and supportive of people who have been impacted 
by the abuse. To demonstrate the intersectionality of both discipline and theory, we must 
unapologetically raise the consciousness of domestic violence in the minds of African 
American women. In other words, this theory will impact and inform this project by 
allowing dialogue between community, culture, and generations with the hopes of giving 


voice to African American women that suffer in silence from domestic violence in plain 


sight. 
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Domestic Violence, Physical Violence, and Transformative Learning 


Domestic Violence 

Domestic violence has no respect for persons. It crosses racial, ethnic, age, 
national origins, religious, political, and socioeconomic lines. Domestic abuse is a plague, 
that still exists today to destroy and divide, and conquer a postmodern generation. 
Domestic violence, as defined by the Office on Violence Against Women Department, is 
“a pattern of coercive behavior that is used by one person to gain power and to maintain 
control over another. Domestic violence can be physical, sexual, emotional, economic, 
psychological, or technological actions or threats of actions, or other patterns of coercive 
behavior that influence another person within an intimate partner relationship. This 
includes any behaviors that intimidate, manipulate, humiliate, isolate, frighten, terrorize, 
coerce, threaten, blame, hurt, injure, or wound someone.” Domestic violence may occur 
between married persons, unmarried couples, or persons dating. 

Domestic violence against African American women is a worldwide concern that 
continues to gain momentum and transcends our community, cultural, and generational 
boundaries that have become a universal problem swept under the rug. The issue of 
domestic violence remains a concern in post-modern society. Not only is it widespread in 
a post-modern society, but it is also prevailing within the context of Gaston County 
Missionary Baptist Association in Gastonia, North Carolina. Though public awareness of 


domestic violence as a social problem has grown, domestic violence victims are often 


® Office on Violence Against Women Department (2009a), “What is Domestic Violence?,” 
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blamed for the violence against them. Therefore, there is a need to raise the 


consciousness of domestic violence as a social societal problem instead of an individual 
problem to start the process of being made whole. 

Domestic violence, also known as Intimate Partners Violence (IPV) is part of the 
landscape that African American women often live with. From personal experience, 
domestic violence and/or IPV are known to be persistent abuse that causes pain, distress, 
injury, or death in the home behind closed doors. This abusive treatment at the hands of a 
spouse or partner who claims to love and protect you proves to be harmful or deadly, as 
this is the type of abuse that women refuse to talk about and prefer to go into silence. 

According to the Centers for Disease Control and Prevention (CDC), “intimate 
partner violence (IPV) is abuse or aggression that occurs in a romantic relationship. 
Intimate partner refers to both current and former spouses and dating partners. IPV can 
vary in how often it happens and how severe it is. It can range from one episode of 
violence that could have a lasting impact to chronic and severe episodes over multiple 
years. IPV can include any of the following types of behavior: 

e Physical violence is when a person hurts or tries to hurt a partner by hitting, 

kicking, or using another type of physical force. 

e Sexual violence is forcing or attempting to force a partner to take part in a sex 

act, sexual touching, or a non-physical sexual event (e.g., sexting) when the 


partner does not or cannot consent. 

e Stalking is a pattern of repeated, unwanted attention and contact by a partner 
that causes fear or concern for one’s own safety or the safety of someone close 
to the victim. 

e Psychological aggression is the use of verbal and non-verbal communication 
with the intent to harm a partner mentally or emotionally and/or to exert 
control over a partner.’ 


7™M. J. Breiding, K. C. Basile, S. G. Smith, M. C. Black, and R. R. Mahendra, Intimate partner 
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The matter of domestic violence and IPV has gone rampant in our postmodern 
society. As a matter of fact, “negative societal perceptions of domestic violence and 
victims of domestic violence have deep historical roots.’ According to the CDC, “IPV is 
common. It affects millions of people in the United States each year. Data from CDC’s 
National Intimate Partner and Sexual Violence Survey (NISVS) indicate: 

e About 41% of women and 26% of men experienced contact sexual violence, 
physical violence, and/or stalking by an intimate partner and reported an 
intimate partner violence-related impact during their lifetime. Injury, 
posttraumatic stress disorder (PTSD) symptoms, concern for safety, fear, 
needing help from law enforcement, and missing at least one day of work are 
common impacts reported. 

e Over 61 million women and 53 million men have experienced psychological 
aggression by an intimate partner in their lifetime”? 

“Domestic violence and IPV do not discriminate based on race, religion, or 
socioeconomic status. While domestic violence impacts the lives of all women of all 
backgrounds, society does not treat all victims of abuse equally. Social biases influence 
how society perceives survivors of domestic violence, and stereotypes often create 
barriers to care and assistance.”’!° It was the battered women’s movement of the 1970s 
that “attempted to change the societal perception of female victims of domestic violence, 
as they fought to make domestic violence acceptable, rather than shameful for women to 


speak up about their abuse.”!! 
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The battered women’s movement called attention to the abuse women were 
suffering and to the need to recognize women as domestic violence victims rather than 
being responsible for bringing the abuse upon themselves. Though this did not remove 
the public perception of women having some responsibility for their abuse, some 
literature still focuses on the woman being responsible for solving her own problem by 
escaping her abuser. The assumption here is, “if the woman remained in her abusive 
relationship, she was partially at fault for her continued exposure to abuse.”!* Women 
who are domestically abused experience conflicting public opinions and perceptions. “On 
one hand, the public sympathizes with the domestic violence victim, condemning the 
perpetrator. On the other hand, domestic violence victims face societal judgment for the 
decision they make within their relationship.”!* “Women who choose to stay in abusive 
relationships are blamed for not having the strength to leave and for placing themselves 
in a violent situation.”!* 

Though domestic violence is a multifaceted problem that affects people of all 
genders, races, and ages, “domestic violence cannot be fully addressed without 
considering the intersecting identities of those that experience it. Intersectionality has 
become an increasingly popular term and is a useful lens for understanding the 


oppression of African American women that suffer from domestic violence.”!> Instead of 
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focusing on the perpetrator, society tends to focus on the victim and the choices she 


makes, and she is made responsible for her abusive situation. Oftentimes, women do not 
feel comfortable coming forth to discuss their abuse because they fear judgment. In some 
cases, women internalize negative societal perceptions and blame themselves for the 
abuse in their relationships. As a result of their awareness of negative societal 
perceptions, women hesitate to break the silence about their domestic abuse. 
In 1989, Black feminist Kimberlé Crenshaw coined the term intersectionality “as 
a metaphor to describe and center the lives of Black women, who experience oppression 
at the intersections of gender and race. The term intersectionality has expanded from this 
original context to mean: A lens through which you can see where power comes and 
collides, to where it interlocks and intersects. 
An intersectional approach allows for a more holistic understanding of an 
individual and their positioning in societal hierarchies that seeks to erase binary 
understandings and account for the complexities of life, especially regarding more 
privileged vs. more oppressed identity groups. An intersectional approach calls 
attention to the fact that society cannot simply view an issue as one of race or 
gender but must recognize that it is a problem that needs to consider all parts of an 


individual’s identity. By only focusing on one identity marker (e.g., race or 
gender), we fail to both understand and resolve the problem completely. 


Physical Violence 

The Office on Women’s Health in the U.S. Department of Health and Human 
Services defines physical abuse as, “any physical force that injures you or puts your 
health in danger. Physical abuse includes shaking, burning, choking, hair-pulling, hitting, 


slapping, kicking, and any type of harm with a weapon like a knife or a gun, restraint 


'6 Kimberlé Crenshaw, “Intersectionality, more than Two Decades Later,” Columbia Law School, 
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against your will, and locking you up in some space. It can also include threats to hurt 
you, your children, your pets, or family members.”’!” “Physical abuse in an intimate 
partner (romantic or sexual) relationship is also called domestic violence. Physical abuse 
iS: 


e Accrime. Physical abuse is a criminal act, whether it happens inside or outside 
of the family or in an intimate relationship. The police have the power and 
authority to protect you from physical attacks. If someone in a position of 
power or authority physically abuses you, there are always ways to report 
them. Physical abuse is a crime even if it happens just one time. You may 
think that the abuse will never happen again. Your partner may try to convince 
you that it will never happen again. The abuse may stop, but it is likely to 
continue. And no one has the right to harm you, even once. 

e Dangerous. Victims whose partners physically abuse them are at a higher risk 
for serious injury and even death.!® 


“Physical violence according to Willem Schinkel, “‘is a social distribution of who 
does what to whom. It is often a means to an end, in men’s control of women and 
maintaining patriarchal institutions and power, and other intersectional systems, and, at 
times an end, for its own sake.”!? Schinkel goes on to say, 


physical violence is a means of enforcing power and control. Violence 
distinguishes people, individually and structurally, as a form of profound bodily 
discrimination. Domestic violence entails both detailed specificities of brutal and 
subtle everyday agentic control over time, and societal, comparative, and 
transnational processes. Men’s violence against known women is the structure, 
practice, process, and outcome of domination. Physical violence is also a form of 
knowledge, itself affected by previous violence, societal and interpersonal. The 
experience of being, even being alive, is affected by what counts as valid.”° 


'7 Office on Women’s Health in the U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, 2021, 
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Transformative Learning 

Transformative learning is also relevant to this issue. Accordingly, transformative 
learning is making meaning, engaging in critical reflection, and taking action to create 
positive change. Transformative learning combined with the Renewing the Mind Theory 
will help those affected by domestic violence understand their behavior and beliefs and 
help them make the necessary changes to break the cycle of violence. This process can 
begin by providing a safe and supportive environment for those affected by domestic 
violence to discuss their experiences and reflect on their beliefs and behavior. While safe 
and supportive environments can be facilitated by language, dialogue, and other forms of 
communication such as art, writing, and storytelling, it is only through the process of 
dialogue and reflection, that domestic violence victims can gain insight into their 
behavior and beliefs and begin to create new, more positive ways of thinking to change 
the mindset. 

This transformative learning process can be further supported by providing access 
to resources such as counseling, support groups, and educational materials. The 
combination of the Renewing the Mind Theory and the transformative learning concept 
can be used as a solution to stop the silence surrounding domestic violence. This process 
can help those affected to understand their behavior and beliefs and provide them with 
the tools they need to break the cycle of violence and create positive change in their lives. 

To reveal the impact of transformative learning on theory and practice, learning as 
transformation presents powerful learning concepts and invites one to consider 
transformative learning in one’s work. In this regard, it is from a transformative learning 


perspective that this Domestically Violated Project study is drawn on the works of 
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scholar Jack Mezirow on theory and research entitled, Learning as Transformation: 


Critical Perspectives on a Theory in Progress and Transformative Learning in Practice: 
Insights from Community, Workplace, and Higher Education. 

Mezirow suggests that “Transformative Learning is the kind of learning that 
develops meaning in our lives and this process begins with what he calls Formative 


Learning, a learning that takes place during our formative years,””! 


the early years of our 
lives when we are being shaped and molded by the teachings of authority figures. In other 
words, Mezirow defines transformative learning as, “the process of using a prior 
interpretation to construe a new or revised interpretation of the meaning of one’s 
experience in order to guide future action.” 

The dynamics of the learning process view “how one categorizes experiences, 
beliefs, people, events, and the self involves frames of references, which are structures of 
assumptions and expectations on which thoughts, feelings, and habits are based. In 
addition, learning may be understood as the process of using a prior interpretation to 
construe a new or revised interpretation of the meaning of one’s experience to guide 
future action. Furthermore, transformative learning may be defined as learning that 
transforms problematic frames of reference to make them more inclusive, discriminating, 


reflective, open, and emotionally able to change.””> Learning occurs in one of four ways: 


“by elaborating existing meaning schemes, learning new meaning schemes, transforming 


71 Jack Mezirow and Associates, Learning as Transformation: Critical Perspectives on a Theory 
in Progress (San Francisco, CA: Jossey-Bass, 1991), 22-23. 


2 Jack Mezirow, “Contemporary Paradigms of Learning,” Adult Education Quarterly 46 (1996): 
158-172. 

23 Jack Mezirow, Edward Taylor, and Associates, Transformative Learning in Practice: Insights 
from Community, Workplace and Higher Education (San Francisco, CA: Jossey-Bass, 2009), 21. 
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meaning schemes, and transforming meaning perspectives. A transformative learning 
experience requires that the learner make an informed and reflective decision to act or 
note 

Transformative learning may be understood as the 

epistemology of how adults learn to reason for themselves — advance and assess 
reasons for making a judgment — rather than act on the assimilated beliefs, values, 
feelings, and judgments of others. Transformations involving dramatic or major 
changes may involve task-oriented or self-reflective reframing. In objective 
reframing, a frame of reference is transformed when one becomes critically 
reflective of the premise of the problem and redefines; whereas in subjective 


reframing, one becomes coauthor of the cultural narratives with which one has 
been inscribed.”° 


Community 

Domestic violence is a pervasive social issue that affects individuals, families, 
and communities. Despite the wide-ranging consequences of this form of violence, there 
is often silence surrounding the topic, both within the home and in society. When 
domestic violence victims go silent, it is the victim’s silence that reinforces the cycle of 
violence, making it difficult for those affected to seek help. 

The Renewing of the Mind Theory interacts with my project theme, 
“Transformational Engagement: Empowering Victims of Domestic Violence in the 
Gaston County Missionary Baptist Association.” The actual event is A Transformative 
Training Model for Domestic Violence Victims,” and it is presented as an 
interdisciplinary approach to understanding the problem of domestic violence and the 


silence of its victims in the community. According to S. D. Brookfield, “the Renewing 


4 Mezirow, Taylor, and Associates, Transformative Learning in Practice, 22. 


25 Mezirow, Taylor, and Associates, Transformative Learning in Practice, 23. 
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the Mind Theory suggests that people must change their ways of thinking and behaving 


to create positive change. This involves a process of reflection and learning, which can be 
facilitated by using dialogue, language, and other forms of communication. The 
Renewing of the Mind concept emphasizes the importance of understanding one’s 
behavior and beliefs to create new, more positive ways of thinking and acting.””° 

This theory suggests that participants can use the power of their minds to break 
the silence of domestic violence by changing the way they think about the issue and 
forgiving their perpetrator. Forgiveness is the vehicle of my transformation that begins 
the process of being made whole. By recognizing the power of the mind, participants can 
begin to understand the root causes of domestic violence and challenge the existing social 
norms that contribute to the cycle of domestic violence. Through this process, 
participants can learn to recognize and speak out against domestic violence, creating a 
space for them to share their stories and experiences. This theory posits that the root of 
domestic violence lies within the minds of individuals and communities and that we must 
address this issue at the individual and community level to effectively combat the issue. 


By understanding the causes of domestic violence, we will understand why victims 


remain silent and how this silence can be broken. 


Culture 
In a communal, cultural, and generational context, the Renewing the Mind Theory 
and sociology discipline may be used to identify and treat the fundamental causes of 


domestic violence. We may comprehend domestic violence more fully by applying 


6 S. D. Brookfield, The power of critical theory for adult learning and teaching (San Francisco, 
CA: Jossey-Bass, 2015), 54. 
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sociological ideas to the Renewing the Mind Theory in a particular culture. The theory 


suggests that domestic violence is caused by both individual and environmental factors. 
On an individual level, a person’s internal beliefs, values, and attitudes contribute to their 
actions and behaviors. For example, a person who is brought up in a culture where 
violence is accepted, may be more likely to accept and perpetuate violence in their own 
relationships. 

Domestic violence has adverse effects on individuals and society. Domestic 
violence is harmful when the victims are silent because that can perpetuate and lead to 
the repetition of violent cycles in our society. Remaining silent about physical violence 
may contribute to the continuation of violent behavior. The intersection of physical 
violence and culture, when domestic’s violence remains silent, can lead to the 
continuation of violence and more harm in our society and culture. If domestic violence 
victims continue to remain silent, then we may experience more casualties that are 
harmed by violent activities. Thus, it will lead to negative consequences such as 
psychological trauma, physical trauma, emotional and social isolation, and physical 
injury. 

Physical violence can cultivate a culture of abusive and intolerant behavior. 
According to Wendy Aujla, “when victims of physical violence remain silent, their 
silence sends a subliminal message that the behavior is acceptable. This behavior can 
result in the normalization of physical abuse. When this culture is built, it becomes hard 


and difficult to eliminate. Physical violence intersects with other aspects, such as 
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insecurities, power control systems, and gender. It may lead to a culture that contributes 


to the inequality of one gender over the other which can become harmful and deadly.””’ 
Unequal power dynamics, poverty, and lack of access to resources can also 
contribute to the problem of domestic violence. The Renew the Mind Theory suggests 
that individuals can use their minds to create new, healthier patterns of behavior that can 
help break the cycle of domestic violence. This could involve learning how to recognize 
and respond to warning signs of domestic violence, utilizing supportive resources, and 
developing healthy methods of communication and conflict resolution. By engaging in 
these activities, individuals can begin to create an environment of safety, respect, and 
accountability within their relationships, thus reducing the risk of domestic violence. 
Ultimately, we must address the problem of domestic violence with both 
community and culture to effectively combat the issue and break the silence of its 
victims. By understanding the causes of this problem, we can begin to develop solutions 
that address the underlying factors and provide victims with the resources and support 
they need to speak out. Rashidi Fakari says, 
Culture has a role in how victims of domestic violence deal with the stigma of 
speaking out. Denial, self-blame, avoidance, and minimization are all coping 
techniques that victims of domestic abuse use to deal with the trauma they've 
suffered. Victims who engage in self-blame may find it easier to deny their own 
vulnerability and avoid taking responsibility for the violence they have 


experienced. Finally, downplaying the violence can help victims cope by reducing 
the impact of the abuse and giving them a sense of agency.”8 


27 W. Aujla, “‘It Was Like Sugar-Coated Words’: Revictimization When South Asian Immigrant 
Women Disclose Domestic Violence,” Affilia 36, no. 2 (2021): 182-203, https://doi.org/10.1177/08861099 
20916038. 


8 Fakari F. Rashidi, Doulabi M. Ahmadi, T. Mokhtaryan-Gilani, Baghban A. Akbarzadeh, S. 
Hajian, “A survey of coping strategies and resilience in women victims of domestic violence during the 
COVID-19 pandemic in Tehran,” September 12, 2022, doi: 10.1002/brb3.2730; Epub 2022 Aug 2. PMID: 
35918835; Nih.gov. 
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Culturally, society might take a cue from the quiet around domestic abuse and 


work to improve services for those who have been harmed by an intimate partner. 
Providing victims of domestic violence with access to services and support can help to 
alleviate the social isolation they experience. According to Camelia and Ioana, 
“Promoting open conversation about domestic violence and giving survivors the 
opportunity to speak out about their experiences can also help society learn cultural 
lessons from the silence of violence.””? By collectively addressing the taboo surrounding 
violence, communities may provide a welcoming haven for victims to share their stories, 
ask for assistance, and begin the healing process. 

Culturally, our culture can gain insight from the taboo surrounding domestic 
violence by instituting stricter measures of punishment for those responsible. Perpetrators 
of domestic violence are rarely held accountable for their crimes; by creating an 
atmosphere of accountability, society can help to discourage violent behavior. Domestic 
violence can be reduced, and a safer, more accepting community can be created if people 


are encouraged to talk about it and victims are given the resources they need to heal. 


Generational 
Domestic violence is a severe problem that crosses generations and influences all 
its victims even when they choose to keep silent. Due to the breach of trust and safety 


within the household, domestic violence is a destructive form of physical abuse. The 


?° Dindelegan Camelia and Vaida Ioana, “The Involvement of Coping Mechanisms and 
Personality Structure in Counseling Women Victims of Domestic Abuse,” Procedia - Social and 
Behavioral Sciences 203 (2015): 297-302. 
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generational effects of domestic violence can worsen when victims remain silent. When it 
comes to domestic abuse, keeping quiet is frequently thought of as a form of self-defense. 

Victims of domestic abuse may choose to keep quiet out of concern for the 

consequences or because they feel guilty and ashamed. The victim’s health and 

well-being, as well as the victim’s family and social networks, may suffer long- 
term consequences because of this silence. As the victim’s silence may be 
interpreted as an acceptance of the abuse, the cycle of violence and abuse may 
continue because the abuser may think they will not be held accountable.*” 

Domestic violence has a “generational effect that is socially visible in its 
consequences on trauma, substance misuse, and mental health. Depression, anxiety, post- 
traumatic stress disorder, and suicidal thoughts are examples of mental health problems 
that society does not like to talk about. The trauma brought on by domestic violence is 
frequently handled by substance misuse, which can result in addiction and other health 
problems.”?! Domestic abuse trauma is often handed down when you least expect it 
through generations when victims lack the confidence or safety to speak up and speak out 
to break the silence of violence. 

Specifically, the silence of victims can affect future generations when it comes to 
the connection between domestic abuse and sociology. “Due to the guilt and shame that 
domestic violence victims feel, they often hesitate to ask for help. As a result, they are 
unable to get the resources and assistance needed to heal and recover. Furthermore, 


victims’ silence may impede them from pressing charges and holding offenders 


accountable. This enables abusers to carry on, which further feeds a cycle of violence and 


3° “The Impact of Domestic Violence on Mental Health,” Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention, www.cdc.gov/violenceprevention/intimatepartnerviolence/effects.html. 


31 “Tomestic Violence and Substance Abuse,” The National Center on Domestic and Sexual 
Violence, 2017, ncdsv.org. 
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trauma.”** There needs to be a recognizing that the generational impact of domestic 


violence is crucial, as is aiding those who are affected. In the end, it is necessary to build 
safe locations where victims can tell their stories. It is crucial and critical to raise 
awareness and consciousness of the problem of domestic violence to give victims the 
confidence to come forward and ask for help. 

Domestic violence is a pervasive problem that can span generations, with victims 
often suffering in silence and passing on the trauma to their children. “Coping 
mechanisms for victims may include denial, minimizing the abuse, blaming themselves, 
or even becoming abusive themselves. Intergenerational transmission of domestic 
violence can occur through several mechanisms, including direct modeling of abusive 
behavior, exposure to a traumatic environment, and the internalization of trauma.”** 
Children who grow up in homes where domestic violence is present may develop 
negative coping mechanisms, such as substance abuse, depression, and aggressive 
behavior. Domestic violence victims often face a difficult situation when it comes to 
speaking out about the violence they experience. They may be afraid to tell anyone or 
may feel that no one will believe them or take their experience seriously. As a result, 
violence is often passed down from one generation to the next, with victims unable to 
access the help and support they need to escape the cycle of violence. 

Generational gaps can play a key role in facilitating the cycle of violence and 


silence. Older generations may not understand or recognize the signs of domestic 


32 “Domestic Violence and Trauma: Resources and Support,” National Center for Victims of 
Crime, ncdsv.org. 


33 Sytske Besemer, “Intergenerational Transmission of Violence,” 2017, 10.1002/9781118 
524275 .ejdj0064/abstract, Researchgate.net. 
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violence or may be reluctant to talk about it for fear of societal repercussions. Younger 
generations may be more likely to recognize the signs of domestic violence and have 
more access to resources to help victims but may still be reluctant to speak out due to fear 
of judgment or criticism. To break the cycle of silence from violence, it is important to 
educate individuals of all ages about the visible and invisible signs of domestic violence 
and the resources available to help victims. It is important to create a safe space where 


victims can feel comfortable speaking out without fear of judgment or criticism. 


Conclusion 

In conclusion, I have presented sociology, the “study of society, social behavior, 
and societal systems with a focus on social relationships, their effect on individuals’ 
interaction with one another, and ways in which individuals are influenced by their 
surroundings,” as the discipline for this doctoral thesis entitled, “Transformational 
Engagement: Empowering Victims of Domestic Violence in the Gaston County 
Missionary Baptist Association.” 
As stated in the introduction, this chapter addressed the discipline of sociology under the 
header: The Sociological Effects of Domestic Violence: Community, Cultural, and 
Generational. 

The purpose of this document is to serve as a guide in the implementation of the 
need for African American women to start a process of being made whole and to begin 
again by opening the door to the possibility of renewal. This paper addresses the 


challenges of the stigma of domestic violence that plagues African American women 
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causing them to suffer in silence, behind closed doors, at the hands of their spouses or 


partners, who are responsible for their abuse. 

Secondly, this paper offered a viable discussion on domestic violence also known 
as intimate partner violence because abuse can manifest itself in a variety of ways, in 
both invisible and visible aspects. The effects of domestic abuse are far-reaching and can 
be seen across our society, in our community, in our culture, and in different generations, 
as many victims experience feelings of guilt, helplessness, fear, and isolation from their 
communities. “Victims of domestic violence are often discouraged from seeking 
assistance or reporting abuse due to the fear of being punished and the stigma associated 
with doing so. As a direct consequence of this, domestic violence is largely unrecognized 
and under-reported, which leaves victims to suffer in silence.”** This is why education 
and awareness are essential components in the process of breaking the cycle of suffering 
in silence because of domestic violence. 

Thirdly, this document offers a discussion on the effects of domestic violence 
behind closed doors as a reality check and reminder that domestic violence is a severe 
problem and crime that needs to be addressed. Society continues to look at outward 
bruises but fails to consider the invisible aspects of domestic violence. It is essential that 
we can identify the warning signs of abuse and provide domestic violence victims with 
the help and resources needed that will usher victims into starting the process of being 


made whole. 


34 A. J. Huff, D. N. Burrell, A. S. Aridi, and G. E. McGrath, “Domestic Violence Is a Significant 
Public Health and a Health Administration Issue in the US,” International Journal of Health Systems and 
Translational Medicine (IJTHSTM) 3, no. 1 (2023):1-21. 


CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 


Introduction 

This project was birthed out of a need to break the silence of domestic violence in 
the Gaston County Missionary Baptist Association (GCMBA). This chapter presents the 
project data analysis, which was instrumental in an in-depth training manual designed to 
empower victims of domestic violence in breaking the silence of domestic violence in a 
postmodern society. This chapter discusses the purpose of the project, presents the 
collection of data, examines the data analysis, generalizes an outcome, embraces lived 
up-close-and-personal experiences of domestic violence and explains the details of the 
data gained from session groups, guest presenters, and interviews. 

Breaking the silence surrounding domestic violence is a crucial step towards 
raising awareness, supporting survivors, and giving voice to normalize the conversation. 
To normalize the conversation is creating synergy that offers guidance to the GCMBA 
Women’s Auxiliary as a solution. The “Domestically Violated: Up Close and Personal 
Project Session Modules” were conducted as my final project for six consecutive weeks 
at Tabernacle Baptist Church, 519 W. 19" Avenue, in Gastonia, North Carolina, where I 
serve in ministry leadership under the pastoral leadership of Reverend Dr. Benjamin 


Hinton. 
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Herein, the Domestically Violated: Up Close and Personal Project describes the 
steps that were taken to address the problem of domestic violence behind closed doors 
within the Gaston County Missionary Baptist Association (GCMBA). By initiating 
dialogue within the community, the project sought to dismantle the barriers that 
perpetuated silence, shame, and stigma within GCMBA. As a result, the domestic 
violence awareness project training and development session modules were implemented 
and open to all GCMBA Women’s Auxiliary leaders and women over the age of eighteen 
for a period of six weeks every Tuesday nightly from 6:00 p.m. — 8:00 p.m., beginning 
September 26, 2023, and ending on October 31, 2023. 

The Domestically Violated: Up Close and Personal awareness training and 
development leadership modules served as a start to normalizing a much-needed 
conversation on domestic violence among church leadership. To this end, conversations 
with Moderator Richard E. Reed, I., Dr. Benjamin Hinton, pastor of Tabernacle Baptist 
Church, the GCMBA Pastoral Leadership Team and the GCMBA Women’s Auxiliary 
Participants as contextual associates agreed that up close and personal conversations were 
necessary to empower victims of domestic violence to rebuild their lives for the sake of 
ministry for men, women, and children. 

Specifically, the implementation of the domestic violence awareness project 
required careful planning and collaboration to address the complexities of domestic 
violence. The implementation of the project included an explanation of the methodology 
used to analyze the approach, including the methods of how the data was gathered. The 
implementation process included an overview of the project proposal, the data collection, 


and analysis. The summary of learning shares both project successes and project 
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improvements shared by participants and principal investigator. Last, the conclusion 


reflects upon the lessons learned, project impact, and important next steps. 


Methodology 


Hypothesis 

The hypothesis for the project is if the participants participate in a training about 
domestic violence and how to recognize the signs of domestic violence, then they will be 
equipped to conduct trainings in their individual churches about what is domestic 


violence and how to recognize its presence in the lives of others. 


The Problem 

The existing problem presented in my context is that domestic violence, which 
often occurs behind closed doors, impacts women with fear and forces them to suffer in 
silence, isolation, rejection, and betrayal. (For the sake of this project, I narrowed my 
research to the women since I am a survivor of domestic violence and sexual assault). 
This impact of silence manifested itself not only in physical violence but also 


psychological scars. 


The Intervention 
The approach towards the domestic violence training and development session 
modules were designed to redefine societal norms on healthy relationship green flags that 


are associated with physical and mental wellness, and to equip each participant with the 
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knowledge needed to recognize signs of abuse and how to break the silence of domestic 


violence. In addition, partnerships and collaboration were established with local law 
enforcement, and licensed counseling service providers to ensure that support was in 
place for participants that needed it. The project acknowledged the sensitivity and 
challenges of domestic violence faced by participants within GCMBA to foster a culture 
of safety, compassion and understanding aimed at breaking the silence of domestic 
violence. 

Clearly, due to the sensitive nature of the topic on domestic violence, a needs 
assessment was established in conversation with Moderator Reed to understand the needs 
and concerns of the existing problem within the association and the need for resources to 
address the problem. Immediately following this conversation, the goals and objectives of 
the project were developed, along with the problems of domestic violence hidden behind 
closed doors as the issue to be addressed with a hopeful outcome of breaking the silence 
of domestic violence and how this would be achieved. Thus, ongoing conversations about 
domestic violence revealed that participants have experienced or know someone that has 
experienced domestic violence and were not ready to talk about it because they were 


ashamed and embarrassed. 


The Research Design 

The research design has a lot to do with the success of the project. The 
methodology selected supports qualitative strategies. Given the problems of domestic 
violence behind closed doors, the best approach to breaking the silence of domestic 


violence in the ministry context would be to develop leader training and development 
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modules. The challenge was to design, develop and implement training and development 


modules that would change and transform women auxiliary leaders from hindering 
change to embracing change. Therefore, I treated the problem by providing some training 
for the women’s auxiliary leaders (context associates) to address these problems to test 
the hypothesis. 

This project was designed using an action research qualitative research method, 
observing participants in a workshop setting to examine the problem of domestic violence 
behind closed doors. Data collections and analysis in this ministry context was used to 
facilitate active participation, engagement, and empowerment of participants. While a 
series of transformative learning development workshops were held, utilizing qualitative 
research methods of collecting data by doing a series of surveys, performance assessment 
and personal perspective leadership inventory were also used to measure the 
effectiveness of this project. 

Though the project design was personalized toward the needs of GCMBA, there 
were several factors that impacted the participants’ ability to give voice to domestic 
violence. The factors included the fear of retaliation from their abusers when speaking 
publicly about their experiences; the social stigma and shame that overshadows church 
members that are victims of domestic violence; and the fear of judgment from family, 
friends, and church members. In most instances, religious beliefs and prior cultural 
customs helped shape their perspectives and attitudes toward domestic violence and 


discouraged disclosure. 
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The Measurement and Instrumentation 

The project was measured based on several collection methods. Pre- and post-test 
surveys (see Appendix E and F), interview questionnaires (see Appendix G), personal 
interviews, and journal discussion topic used as questions (see Appendix H) were the 
types of instruments used as approved by UTS’s Institutional Review Board (IRB) and 
are included in the appendix section for review. To maintain confidentiality, the research 
instruments did not identify participants by name; the participants were identified by a 
four-digit number (two-digit birth month and two-digit birthday). 

During the design and implementation of the project, the qualitative methods of 
measurement allowed for study and observation of participants. 

1. Surveys 
2. Performance Assessment and Evaluation 

The preliminary survey was an essential part of the development of this project. 
This survey was designed to collect demographic information regarding the participants. 
This data was used in the field experience to determine if there were any patterns 
associated with the participants. 

The second section of the preliminary questionnaire contained open-end and 
closed-end questions to gain background information regarding the knowledge of 
domestic violence of the participants. Participants were instructed to give yes or no 
responses to five questions regarding whether they have served in leadership in other 


capacities. 
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Question number ten was designed to allow participants to express their opinion 
and perceptions of training needs. Data from this question was used to modify the 


participant’s training needs if necessary. 


Stakeholders 

Central to the effectiveness of this project, both Reverend Richard E. Reed, L., 
Moderator of the Gaston County Missionary Baptist Association and Dr. Benjamin 
Hinton, Senior Pastor of Tabernacle Baptist Church (TBC) were instrumental in paving 
the way for the much-needed dialogue on the sensitive topic of domestic violence among 
the Gaston County Missionary Baptist Association (GCMBA) pastoral leadership. More 
importantly, the careful planning and collaboration among the GCMBA’s leadership led 
to conversations regarding the critical need for breaking the silence of domestic violence 
by way of transformative learning that was embraced by the Women’s Auxiliary 
Leadership participants. 

While the project began with careful planning and collaboration, God truly 
blessed my heart with a phone call of confirmation received while in Dayton, Ohio, 
during our January 2023 semester from the Reverend Richard E. Reed, I., Moderator of 
the GCMBA, expressing the association’s need and willingness to participate in this 
project as contextual associates after my context had previously changed two times prior 
to this time. Moderator Reed further shared that he has been meeting with parents of 
teenagers that are experiencing teen dating violence and how the parents would benefit 
from attending each of the training and development sessions to receive the resources to 


help educate them, which was a “win, win,” for everyone! 
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Professional and Context Associates 

The Professional Associates provided guidance and support during the project 
planning process. For each session, they encouraged me to consider the impact of each 
session on each participant and how to plan for the unexpected that may occur during the 
implementation process. Reverend Dr. James T. Roberson, Jr., Reverend Dr. Pamela 
Holder, Reverend Dr. Reginald A. Wells, Reverend Dr. Gregory M. Howard, and 
Reverend Dr. Joe L. Stevenson challenged me to expect the unexpected because we 
never know how the up-close and personal conversations on domestic violence may 
affect the participant or whether or not the up-close and personal conversations would 
trigger given the subject matter and to always have a licensed social worker in 
attendance. The Professional Associates agreed that more sessions were needed to help 
women break their silence and learn how to forgive their abuser. Furthermore, additional 
sessions were needed to get the men’s version of domestic violence because men 
experience domestic violence too. 

The Context Associates were engaged throughout the framework of the 
implementation process to ensure that the project plans were executed and the timelines 
for each session were implemented. While the Context Associates’ assistance was helpful 
by identifying potential issues regarding the up-close and personal conversations on 
domestic violence, they did not identify any issues of concern since Dr. Wanda V. Jones, 
a certified addiction specialist, was available and attended each session. The Context 
Associates agreed that more sessions were needed to normalize the conversations among 


both men and women. 
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Implementation 


Training Session One: September 26, 2023 

The initial training and development session module was implemented on 
September 26, 2023. Prior to the start of the initial session, preliminary interviews were 
conducted from 5:00 p.m. to 5:50 p.m., while others watched the facilitators YouTube 
video entitled, “Domestically Violated: Up Close and Personal.””! Immediately following 
the preliminary interviews, the initial session began at 6:00 p.m. in the chapel sanctuary 
of Tabernacle Baptist Church in Gastonia, North Carolina, the host site. 

During the initial session, I introduced the guest presenters, myself, and 
welcomed the participants to the session module. The session opened with prayer and the 
introduction of my pastor. A detailed explanation was given as to why the participants 
were invited to attend. All participants had something in common. They all have either 
experienced domestic violence or knew someone that had experienced domestic violence. 

The participants in the project training and development session module were 
identified by their signed consent and confidentiality forms that included a four-digit 
code consisting of their two-digit birth month and two-digit birthdate. At the start of the 
first session, there were two participants; and approximately thirty minutes later, there 
were a total of eight participants present and accounted for. Thereafter, each participant 
completed the demographics questionnaire and signed the weekly attendance sheet for 


the evening session using their four-digit code and listing the four-digit code (two-digit 


' A YouTube video, “Domestically Violated: Up Close and Personal,” was created by me and 
shared with the participants. 
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birth month and two-digit birth date) on each focused journal assignment handout that 


was distributed for completion and collection to keep participant data confidential. An 
overview of the invitational letter was covered. 

Following the registration, an overview of the project goals was given, and 
discussion materials were presented and clarified to the participants. After the overview, 
the facilitator, Dr. Wanda V. Jones, a licensed social worker, shared her God-led 
testimony of being a survivor of domestic violence and sexual assault. All participants 
were informed that each project session was videotaped for data collection purposes only. 
After the participants were greeted, the six-week project packet was distributed which 
included: invitation letter, informed consent form, press release, and project calendar. 

The first session focused upon the impact of, “Domestic Violence that Resulted in 
Silence,” and the “Damascus Road Experience: A Disorienting Dilemma that Resulted in 
a Transformational Encounter.” This session was designed to discuss the directions and 
instructions of the session agenda, forms, training goals and objectives, to orient both 
contextual and professional associates on Breaking the Silence of Domestic Violence 
Awareness Project. Furthermore, the term “Domestically Violated,” was defined, and the 
pre-test survey was administered. Time commitments were discussed; the format of the 
training modules was presented; and a pre-leadership style indicator was administered. 
The guest presenter was Dr. Wanda V. Jones, works as certified specialist in the areas of 
addiction and domestic violence. The participants in attendance included eight out of 
fifteen GCMBA Women’s Auxiliary leaders who agreed to participate, and each 


completed the necessary consent and confidentiality forms. 
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The pre-test survey data became a tool in the action research methodology used 
by the researcher. The demographic information revealed that all participants reported 
being members of a GCMBA church serving in leadership for a range of two-to-ten 
years. Conclusions drawn from the data reveal that the participants do have limited 


knowledge on domestic violence. This session closed out with prayer at 8:02 p.m. 


Training Session Two: October 3, 2023 
The second training session was held on October 3, 2023. Five participants were 

present due to prior commitments. This session focused on the Biblical Foundations of 
this project and a discussion on “Forgiveness God’s Way.” There was also a brief 
discussion on the journal article “Theological Foundations for Transformative Learning” 
by Jack Mezirow. This was shared in preparation for week three discussions on the topic. 
More importantly, shared in this session was the importance of understanding that 
“transformative learning involves a profound shift in one’s beliefs, that involves a change 
in one’s frame of reference.”” Guest presenter Dr. Pamela Holder, a pastor and 
professional associate, spoke on “God’s Covenant Marriage: What it is and what it is 
not.” 

The robust discussion on Mezirow’s article included the importance of knowing 
that transformative learning begins with a “disorienting dilemma, an experience or 


situation that may rock one’s world, challenge your beliefs and prompt you to question 


them.”? In other words, transformative learning is triggered by significant life events, and 


? Jack Mezirow, Theological Foundations for Transformative Learning (San Francisco, CA: 
Jossey-Bass, 1991), 5. 


3 Mezirow, Theological Foundations for Transformative Learning, 5-6. 
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exposure to varied traumatic experiences and perspectives that occur in one’s life. 
Domestic violence is a significant life event that is referred to as the disorienting dilemma 
that creates cognitive dissonance or conflict that motivates one to reassess what they 
believe about breaking the silence of violence. After all, the ultimate goal of 
transformative learning is transformation to redefine one’s worldview. 

During this session, scholarly academic articles on Quinn’s “Deep Change” and 
Mezirow’s “Transformative Learning” were distributed for discussion in session three. 
Participants looked forward to the upcoming training sessions and were excited to apply 
lessons learned to the upcoming sessions. I was told by all participants that this was the 
first training where they have been exposed to discussions on transformative learning as 
they look forward to the upcoming session discussions on transformative leadership, deep 
change, and transformative learning in spiritual formation. This session closed with 


prayer at 8:03 p.m. 


Training Session Three: October 10, 2023 

The third training session was held on October 10, 2023. A brief overview of the 
Historical Foundations chapter of this doctoral thesis was shared along with a discussion 
on “Forgiveness God’s Way.” Handouts were distributed and provided for in depth 
discussions on Mezirow’s “Transformative Learning” and the review of Quinn’s 
“Understanding Deep Change” as they relate to transformative learning. 

The presentation was well received with positive discussion and dialogue among 
nine participants. As intended by the researcher, this session helped participants to 


understand that “we have always had to agonize over the choice between deep change or 
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4 Furthermore, deep change is about “moving from being reactive 


accepting slow death. 


to being proactive and helping us to choose change and move forward.”> 


Participants 
were challenged by choosing deep change, yet they were excited to become change 
agents. The participants learned that when challenged or when choosing deep change, it 
suggests that they were faced with a disorienting dilemma, a situation that challenged 
their beliefs and prompted them to change their way of thinking. Within the discussion on 
domestic violence, the participants experienced some discomfort in knowing the need for 
change and understanding that the discomfort was the catalyst for transformative learning 
when breaking the silence of domestic violence. The discomfort led to a deep personal 
reflection on understanding the implications of choosing deep change. 

After the participants shared their experiences of forgiveness, each participant 


participated in the “Signs of Abuse Questionnaire”® 


administered by a licensed social 
worker. Each question on the list pointed to potential abuse which was a sign of an 
unhealthy relationship. The social worker then discussed methods and approaches that 
fostered empowerment to those that had experienced domestic violence. 

Participants were given the opportunity to share personal reflections on domestic 


violence behind closed doors, the silence from violence, and the transformation of 


wholeness that results from forgiveness. This session closed out with prayer at 7:58 p.m. 


* Robert E. Quinn, Deep Change: Discovering the Leader Within (San Francisco, CA: Jossey- 
Bass, 1996), xiii. 


5 Robert E. Quinn, Deep Change Field Guide: A Personal Course to Discovering the Leader 
Within (San Francisco, CA: Jossey-Bass, 2012), ix. 


® National Coalition Against Domestic Violence, adapted from “Reading and Teaching Teens to 
Stop Violence,” Nebraska Domestic Violence and Sexual Assault Coalition, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
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Training Session Four: October 17, 2023 


The fourth training session was held on October 17, 2023, with eleven 
participants. During this session, a brief overview on the Theological Foundations of this 
doctoral thesis was provided, along with in-depth discussions on forgiveness and 
transformative learning in spiritual formation. 

The topic of discussion was “Transformative Learning in Spiritual Formation,” as 
handouts were distributed. The participants engaged in a robust discussion with guest 
presenter, Robin Downs Colbert, Chief Program Officer with Addiction Professionals of 
North Carolina who is mental health certified on the topic of Domestic Abuse Trauma 
with expertise in mental health, abuse, trauma, and domestic violence. She shared how 
domestic violence can lead to substance misuse and addiction as a coping mechanism 
that can consume you when you do not get help. The presenter further shared how these 
victims can turn to the use of alcohol, illegal drugs, and over the counter or prescription 
medications in a way that they are not meant to be used and could become harmful to the 
victim and to those around them. Handouts were distributed to reinforce the need for a 
safety plan because we know that domestic violence victims will not leave until they are 
ready. In knowing this, everyone was instructed to provide domestic violence victims 
with resources and a plan. 

After the guest presenter presented and engaged dialogue, the participants were 
given the opportunity to share focused journaling to discussion questions on domestic 
violence. This session was primarily lecture and discussion. It closed out with prayer at 


8:02 p.m. 
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Training Session Five: October 24, 2023 


The fifth training session was held on October 24, 2023, with eight participants 
eager to learn how to recognize the signs of domestic violence. During this session, a 
brief overview of the Interdisciplinary Foundations of this doctoral thesis was shared, 
along with in-depth discussions on forgiveness and transformative learning in spiritual 
formation. 

During this session, Dr. Wanda Jones, a licensed clinical practitioner, presented 
handouts on resources and tools that helps you to understand domestic abuse, the cycle of 
violence, gaslighting warning signs, the cycle of abuse, the cycle of anger, the anger 
thermometer, anger warning signs, the anger iceberg, and the types of abuse. Dr. Jones 
defined what a safe space is and what it is not, and who are considered safe people. All 
participants participated in the “My Safe Space Activity.” This activity was transforming 
and brought about the deep change that is necessary for one to break the silence of 
domestic violence. This session was primarily lecture and discussion and it closed out 


with prayer at 8:00 p.m. 


Training Session Six and Debriefing Session: October 31, 2023 

The sixth training session was held on October 31, 2023, with thirteen participants 
in attendance. During this session, the “Reflecting Inward Handout” was distributed, and 
participants engaged in dialogue and conversation about their “Personal Perspective 
Transformational Leadership Behaviors.” The term transformACTIONal is intentional, so 
that the reader can see that this project transforms and requires action. Following the 


discussion, a period of wrap-up and debriefing was held to entertain questions and obtain 
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verbal feedback regarding the training and development modules. The participants asked 


how can GCMBA leaders assist domestic violence victims who have no voice or who 
will not give voice to the domestic violence conversation? Breaking the silence of 
domestic violence should not be viewed as a taboo of silence, but a trumpet to proclaim 
your voice. 

Immediately following, the post-test survey was administered to determine if the 
conclusions drawn from the data revealed that the participants have gained more 
knowledge on domestic violence. The debriefing session was valuable and provided a 
context for understanding the pre-test and post-test surveys. The pre-test and the post-test 
surveys asked about the same idea, but the post-test questions were change a bit to 
ascertain any difference in learning. 

During the debriefing session, transformational leadership training and 
development needs for the GCMBA were expressed. The participants suggested more 
workshops should be made available to learn more about how GCMBA may respond and 
become more responsive to the needs of domestic violence victims. Participants made a 
commitment to continue supporting training initiatives and to utilize the principles and 
concepts learned in future meetings and interactions. This session was intended to help 
participants understand and realize the importance of breaking the silence of domestic 
violence, recognizing the signs of domestic violence, and having the ability to train others 
as transformational leaders. 

The reward of certificate of completion was presented to all participants, and the 


sending forth was completed. This session closed out in prayer at 8:05 p.m. 
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Summary of Learning 


The preliminary survey data became a tool in the action research methodology 
used by me as the researcher. The demographic information revealed that there were 
thirteen female participants. Conclusions drawn from the demographic data revealed that 
the participants ranged in age from twenty-five to seventy. The educational responses 
revealed that two participants had high school diplomas, five participants have some 
college, and six participants have bachelor’s degree. Participants reported being members 
of churches affiliated with the Gaston County Missionary Baptist Association (GCMBA) 
for a range of two to thirty years and reported serving in the women’s auxiliary for a 


range of four to fifteen years. 


The Participant Interview Analysis 

Participants in attendance prior to the start of the initial project module session 
held on Tuesday, September 26, 2023, were interviewed and were asked several 
questions. The questions listed below highlight areas that allowed the project to tailor its 
approach to the Gaston County Missionary Baptist Association (GCMBA) to provide 
effective support. The following questions were asked during the interview. Several 
participants interviewed and responded. The data shows the following: 


1. Have you ever been asked to counsel or minister to someone who is experiencing 
domestic violence? 


e Yes. 
e Yes 
e No. 
e Yes 
e No. 


2. What ways did you feel inadequate to minister in this area? What was the most 
challenging aspect? 
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I felt inadequate to minister because I am not called to preach. 

I felt inadequate because I could not get passed the shock of knowing. 

I was challenged because I did not know what to say or how I could help. 
Iam a survivor of domestic violence, and I was ashamed. 

I could not help because I was going through domestic violence at the time. 


3. What resources did you seek to assist you? 
e Icalled the toll-free hot line for help and resources. 
e [contacted local agencies for resources. 
e I spoke to a crisis center for literature. 
e Idid not try to get help. 
e None. 


4. Have you ever taught on the subject to a group of people, i.e., sermon, Bible 
study, church, or community workshop? If so, what was your strategy? How did it 
go? 

e Yes. I taught a small group in a church setting in a private classroom. 

e Yes. Making sure that people were in a safe place to talk at church. 

e Yes. I taught in a community setting to help and provide resources to help 
women know where to go to get help. 

e No. 

e No. 


5. What kind of resources would be helpful for your context? 

e Resources from survivors of domestic violence. 

e Guides that list the agencies of support. 

e A list of domestic violence support groups. 

e Toll-free telephone numbers for emergency use when in a domestic violence 
situation. 

e Information on how to support people that are experiencing domestic 
violence. 


The Demographics Analysis 

The Demographics Questionnaire was used to gather information about the 
participants who participated in the six modules entitled, Domestically Violated: Up 
Close and Personal Workshops held at Tabernacle Baptist Church. The data shows the 
following: 


e The Data: thirteen women participants, all members of GCMBA. (Exhibit 1). 


Race 
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GCMBA Leadership: Ten Women Auxiliary Leaders, and three members. 


Ethnicity: twelve African Americans and one White American. (Exhibit 1). 
Participant Ages: Three persons in category twenty-five to forty-five years; seven 
persons in category forty-five to sixty-five years; and three person in category 
sixty-five to seventy years. 

Marital Status: Seven were single; three were married; and three were divorced. 
(Exhibit 3) 

Education: Two high school graduates; five with some college (no degree); and six 
with a university degree, bachelor. (Exhibit 2). 

Annual Income: Seven earned 30,001-$40,000; four earned $50,001-$60,000; and 


two earned 60,001-$70,000. (Exhibit 4). 


Employment Status: thirteen are employed. 


Exhibit- 1 


Percentage Distribution of 'Race' 


Caucasian Z 7.69% 


(blank) 0.00% 


0.00% 20.00% 40.00% 60.00% 80.00% 100.00% 
Race 
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Exhibit 2 


Percentage Distribution of 'Education' 


Degree 


Some College 8.46% 


Education 


HS Diploma 15.38% 


(blank) 0.00% 


0.00% 10.00% 20.00% 30.00% 40.00% 50.00% 
Education 


Exhibit 3 
Percentage Distribution of ‘Marital’ 
Single 61.54% 


Married 


Divorced a 15.38% 


(blank) — 0.00% 


0.00% 10.00% 20.00% 30.00% 40.00% 50.00% 60.00% 70.00% 
Marital 
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Exhibit 4 


Percentage Distribution of Salary 


$60,001-$70,000 


Salary 


15.38% 


(blank) 0.00% 
Salary 


0.00% 10.00% 20.00% 30.00% 40.00% 50.00% 60.00% 


Pre-Project Survey Analysis 

Following the demographics questionnaire, domestic violence professionals 
presented information regarding domestic violence and abuse. The domestic violence 
professionals discussed methods and strategic approaches in which domestic violence 
victims could respond. The presenters shared information regarding the response of the 
church and methods of engagement with participants that have and have not experienced 
domestic violence. Each participant shared their foreknowledge regarding domestic 
violence by their input in completing the pre-project survey. The following pre-project 
survey questions were asked of each participant. 

1. How do you define abuse? 

2. What forms does abuse take? 


3. What is the distinction between “abuse” and “domestic violence abuse? 


4. What are the types of injury and harm caused by domestic abuse? 


5. What resources are available to persons who have experienced domestic 


violence abuse? 
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Each question yielded similar and contrasting answers. Listed below are some of 


the participants’ answers to the questions. 


1. How do you define abuse? 


O 


0-0: O°:O. 0: OO 0: OOO: -O 


Using power and control over another against their will 
Mean spirited 

It’s physical and emotional with intent to harm 
Coercive tactics to control spouse 
Manipulation, threats, and physical violence 
Causing fear for own safety 

Evil 

Controlling 

Pain and neglect 

Mean 

Verbally abusive 

Manipulative 

Inflicting harm with hands and verbally. 


2. What forms does abuse take? 


oO 


0.0) 0: OO. 0. 0: OOO" O+O0 


3. What is the distinction between “abuse” and “domestic violence abuse”? 


O 


OF AO? °O:--@ 


Physical violence and verbal threats 
Emotional stress 

Illness 

Hatred 

Depression 

Physical aggression 

Bruises and black eyes 

Internal scarring 

Fear of abuser 

Manipulation 

Psychological abuse 

Abuse is cyberbullying 

Abuse can be the violation of a person’s autonomy 


I don’t know 

I don’t know 

There is no difference 
None 

None 


OO OO: Oy 0. 0. O 
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Neglect and hurtful 

Harmful, there is no difference 

Abuse and domestic violence abuse are the same 
None 

Both are the same 

Same 

None 

None 


4. What are the types of injury and harm caused by domestic abuse? 


O 


[Om @ ae: © yam: © ar © uur © an © am © uae: © am © 1am © ean ©) 


Physical injuries 
Emotional scars and withdrawal 
Trauma and fear 
Social distress 

Low self-esteem 
Fear and anxiety 
Bruises and fractures 
Depression 

Trauma and stress 
Stress 

Anxiety 

Fear 

Depression 


5. What resources are available to persons who have experienced domestic violence 


abuse? 


O 


0. 0 ©O:.0°-0. 0°90 O° 0. O..0.:0 


Hotlines and shelters 
Support groups 

Don’t know 
Counseling services 
Emergency housing 
Safe houses 

Help Programs 
Community support groups 
I don’t know 
Educational programs 
Toll-free Hotlines 
Safe Havens 

Police 
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The Post Project Analysis 


The pre- and post-project surveys consisted of the same five questions that were 
asked of each participant on September 26, 2023, and again on October 31, 2023. The 
participants’ post project responses to questions were very similar to the response to the 
pre-project questions. All participants were given the opportunity to complete the pre- 
project survey upon their first session attended. The post-project survey was completed 
by thirteen participants. In comparison, the post survey did reveal that the participants’ 
knowledge of the signs of domestic violence did significantly increase. My hypothesis 
proved that if participants participated in project training sessions about how to recognize 
the signs of domestic violence, then they would be equipped to conduct training sessions 
in their individual churches. The project not only provided an ability to recognize the 
signs of domestic violence, but it also provided an awareness of what to look for when 
persons are victims of domestic violence behind closed doors and are impacted by fear 


and forces them to suffer in silence. 


The Journal Entry Discussion Question Analysis 
During each session, each participant was assigned focused journaling of 
discussion questions (see Appendix H). To ensure that all journaling assignments were 
completed and collected, college-ruled lined paper was distributed for journal entry 
responses to questions weekly. Herein, are the questions and responses listing the top 
three answers: 
1. What are three early warning signs of domestic violence to watch for in 


relationships? 
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o Verbal abuse (five) 


o. Physical abuse (five) 
o Emotional abuse (three) 
. List three dynamics of domestic violence displayed on the power and control 
wheel. 

o Intimidation (five) 

o Controlling (three) 

o Manipulation (five) 
. Love should not hurt. Why do victims of domestic violence stay in abusive 
relationships? 

o Fear and intimidation (six) 


o Noplace to go. (six) 
o Loosing children (one) 


. Describe three invisible scars of domestic violence. 


o Low self-esteem (four) 
o Internal wounds (four) 
o Bruised feelings (five) 


Gaslighting is a form of manipulation that occurs in abusive relationships. How 
does gaslighting undermine your perception of reality? 
o  Distorts the truth (nine) 


o Blame you for everything that happens (two) 
o Tries to make you think that domestic abuse is your fault (two) 


. What are three traits of common characteristics that abusers have in common? 


o They are insecure (three) 
o They are manipulative (five) 
o They are controlling (five) 


. Every second a woman is domestically abused in the USA. 
o three Seconds (six) 


o. five Seconds (three) 
o eight Seconds (four) 


8. Are you in a relationship with a person that physically hurts or threatens you? 


o Yes. Verbal threats (five) 
o Yes. Physical and verbal threats (five) 
o No. (three) 


9. Has your partner or ex-partner ever hit you or physically hurt you? 


o. Yes. (five) 
o No. (eight) 
o Not Applicable 


10. Have you ever felt controlled or isolated by your partner? 


o. Yes. (five) 
o No. (six) 
o Not applicable (two) 


11. Do you ever feel afraid of your partner? 
o Yes. (seven) 
o No. (six) 
o Not Applicable (0) 
12. Do you feel that you are in danger? 
o Yes. (three) 
o No. (ten) 
o Not applicable 
13. What kinds of experiences with violence have you had in your life? 
o Physical (five) 


o Verbal (four) 
o Manipulation (four) 
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14. What happens when you and your partner disagree? 


o [leave the room (three) 

o I get quiet (four) 

o Try to keep the peace (six) 

15. What are common ways that offenders use power and control over their victims? 

o Intimidation (ten) 

o Emotional (two) 

o Liars (one) 

Each discussion question yielded similar answers. Listed below are some of the 

participants’ answers to the discussion questions and the data analysis graphs listed: 
Question one 


List three dynamics of domestic violence 
displayed on the power and control wheel. 


Question two 


What are three early warning signs of domestic 
violence to watch for in relationships? 
| | | | | 


Verbal Abuse 38.46% 


Physical Abuse 38.46% 


Emotional Abuse 23.08% 


Question three 


Love should not hurt. Why do victims of 
domestic violence stay in abusive relationships? 


| | | | | 
| | | | 


No place to go 6.15% 


Loosing Children 


Question four 


Describe three invisible scars of 
domestic violence. 


Bruised Feelings 8.46% 


Low Self-esteem 30.77% 


| | 
| | | 


Internal Wounds 
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Question five 


Gaslighting is a form of manipulation that occurs 
in abusive relationships. How does gaslighting 
undermine your perception of reality? 


| | 


Blames you 


DV is your fault 


| 
Distorts the truth | 
i 


Question six 


What are three traits of common characteristics that 
abusers have in common? 


Controling 38.46% 


Manipulative 38.46% 


| | 
— Ss Si 
i} 1 ! I ! 


Question 7 


Every second a woman is 
incall abused in the USA. 


I I I 


3 Seconds 


8 Seconds 


5 Seconds 


Question eight 


Are you in a relationship with a person that 
physically hurts or threatens you? 


: : : | 


Yes,Verbal 


Yes, Physical & Verbal 38.46% 


Question nine 


Has your partner or ex-partner ever hit you 
or physically hurt you? 


61.54% 


Not Applicable 0.00% 


Question ten 


Have you ever felt controlled or isolated 
by your partner? 
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Question eleven 


Do you ever feel afraid of your partner? 


No 46.15% 


Not Applicable 


Question twelve 


Do you feel that you are in danger? 


6.92% 


23.08% 


Not Applivable 0.00% 


Question thirteen 


What kinds of experiences with violence have 
you had in your life? 


Verbal | 30.77% 


Manipulation 
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Question fourteen 


What happens when you and your 
partner disagree? 


Try to keep the Peace 


Get Quiet 30.77% 


Leave the Room 23.08% 


Question fifteen 


What are common ways that offenders use 
power and control over their victims? 


Emotional Ea 15.38% 
Liars c 7.69% 


The Post-Project Analysis 

The post-project analysis revealed that the Domestically Violated: Up Close and 
Personal Awareness Project was a huge success, and a continuation is needed for men 
participation. As a result, it is strongly recommended by participants, stakeholders, 
contextual associates, and professional associates that this project include sessions for 


men that face domestic violence and allow them to share their stories. 
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Conclusion 


The Results 


The implementation of the final project was challenging because writing about 
domestic violence can trigger traumatic experiences, unhealthy feelings, unwanted 
thoughts, and yet it was a powerful means of storytelling. While surviving domestic 
violence is a difficult journey, sharing your own story is a powerful way to heal and help 
others who may be going through a similar situation. The results revealed that storytelling 
is a powerful and prevailing tool that creates change and transformation when shared in a 
safe space without judgment. 

The results of the project proved my hypothesis by training participants on 
recognizing the signs of domestic violence and recognizing the presence of domestic 
violence in the lives of others. It was imperative that a licensed social worker be available 
onsite at each session. 

Ultimately, each participant walked away from the project over the period of six- 
weeks understanding that by telling one’s own story of domestic violence and domestic 
violence abuse, one can raise awareness about domestic violence and domestic violence 
abuse, understand how to recognize the signs of domestic violence, and inspire others to 
break the silence of domestic violence to seek help and or support. The results further 
revealed that when sharing one’s story in storytelling, that storytelling allows one to 
process their individualized trauma experienced, allows one to be empowered by the 
ability to take control of one’s life, and allows one to be inspired by the Word of God to 


realize that there is a blessing in knowing, “In all these things we are more than 
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victorious through Him who loved us.”’ In other words, not only are we victorious over 
domestic violence 1.e., afflictions, persecutions, and trials, we are more than conquerors 
over the best-kept lived secret of domestic violence hidden behind closed doors, that 
keeps one from breaking the silence of domestic violence. 

Breaking the silence of domestic violence can be quickly obtained through 
storytelling, training, and development. While this project provided an opportunity for 
auxiliary leaders and members to learn how to recognize the signs and the growing 
problem of domestic violence behind closed doors, the problem of domestic violence 
behind closed doors existed among most participants. This observation has led to the 
need for continued training, development, and data collection techniques when 
addressing challenges in the change and transformation process. More importantly, the 
data collection revealed that participants desired to have a training resource manual to aid 
them in the training dialogue with persons that have experienced domestic violence. 

The context’s response to this project was exceptional. Victims of domestic 
violence were revealed, and participants with a compassion to help the wounded were 
drawn to help. This led to the growing trend for transformative learning as an approach to 
leadership that promotes deep change and challenges one to critically question and assess 
the integrity of what they believe, their assumptions, and or traditions. Transformative 
learning has become a standard of practice in transformational leadership. Domestic 
violence is real and intimidating behind closed doors. While domestic violence repeatedly 


leads to silence, storytelling served as the catalyst for participants to learn how to 


7 Romans 8:37. 
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navigate through challenging behavioral outcomes to discovering new transformative 


insights. 

As a matter of fact, the application of transformative engagement in this project 
was essential to the influence of transformative learning on behavioral outcomes of 
transformational leadership. While domestic violence behind closed doors does exist, the 
realities of this problem imposed a need for each project session to be intentional of its 
focus on transformative learning engagement that necessitates change and manifests 
transformational leadership behavior outcomes. 

Relevant to transformational leadership training being a choice, it was my hope 
that more people would have turned out than those that participated. As a result of this 
experience, there is a greater awareness of hidden domestic violence among church 
membership within the Gaston County Missionary Baptist Association (GCMBA). In 
addition to the participants, I also gained valuable insight regarding the need for a 
strategic plan to guide leaders toward normalizing the up-close and personal 
conversations about domestic violence and how it can impact the church in a major way. 

To conclude, while breakthroughs and testimonials regarding the impact of the 
training sessions were shared in the final session, many doors have opened since then i.e., 
birth of the Domestically Violated: Up Close and Personal Not-for-Profit, becoming a 
guest speaker on a Domestic Violence Talk Show in February 2024, and free office space 
to serve as the Domestic Violence Awareness Community Liaison. In addition, the 
Women’s Auxiliary Leaders who participated in the sessions acknowledged that there is 
an urgent need for this training to continue. This study provided an intimate look into the 


participants’ experiences of domestic violence. The research project does not end here. A 
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resource manual has been created from the work of this project. The resource manual will 


define domestically violated, domestic violence abuse, offer methods of approach, 


provide historical foundations, thoughts of liberation theology, and other resources. 
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September 22, 2023 


Greetings Woman’s Auxiliary Ministry Leader: 
Domestic Violence Victims Silenced by Violence Research Study 


I am a doctoral student at United Theological Seminary (UTS), and I am conducting a 
six-week research study on “Domestic Violence Victims Silenced by Violence,” as my 
final project after successfully passing my Candidacy Review (March 23, 2023) and 
being granted permission to implement my final project by the Institutional Review 
Board (IRB). 


In this regard, you are invited to participate in my research study as potential participants 
with an expressed interest in learning how to identify “red flags and warning signs” of 
domestic violence, and learning how to recognize domestic violence, including the 
characteristics of an abuser, the differences between invisible and visible scars, and the 
many different forms that domestic violence can take. 


While the aim of this study is to provide an opportunity for training development of or 
growth in recognizing “red flags and warning signs” of domestic violence, the benefits of 
such a curriculum are both tangible and intangible. 


Participation in this study is limited to the Woman’s Auxiliary Ministry Leaders of the 
Gaston County Missionary Baptist Association located in Gastonia, North Carolina. 


For my action research project, I have chosen to host training and development sessions 
that will be held weekly, Tuesday evenings beginning September 26, 2023, and ending 
October 31, 2023, from 6:00 p.m. — 8:00 p.m. nightly. The host church is Tabernacle 
Baptist Church, 519 W. 19th Avenue, Gastonia, North Carolina 28052. Your participation 
in this research study is totally voluntary. 


The information and data collected from you as participants will be used solely for the 
purpose of this doctoral study to fulfill degree requirements and will not be shared or 
distributed beyond the scope of the study. Data will be analyzed to determine the 
effectiveness of the project and reported in the final project published research document. 


Attached to this written invitation letter is a blank informed consent form that you will 
need to sign and return to me no later than the first project module on Tuesday, 
September 26, 2023, if you choose to participate. Signing the informed consent form 
means that you have read the information fully or had it read to you and that you want to 
participate in the study. If you do not want to participate in the study, do not sign this 
form. Being in the study is up to you. Thus, you agree that you have been informed about 
this study, why the study is being done, and what will be expected of you. 
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In closing, I look forward to your continued support in this final stage of my Doctoral 
Program. If you would like more information or have additional questions, please don’t 
hesitate to contact me at (980)320-4938 or by email at: RevDSanders1 @ gmail.com. 


Forever HIS Servant, 


Reverend (Dr.) Doris A. Sanders 

Candidate for the Doctor of Ministry Degree, Class of 2024 
COHORT: Preaching and Leadership Development in the 21st Century 
Dr. Lee E. Fields, Jr., DMin., Mentor 
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United Theological Seminary Informed Consent Form 


Investigator Name: Reverend Doris A. Sanders 
Contact Information: 

Email: dsanders1 @united.edu 

Phone: (980)320-4938 


I am a doctoral student at United Theological Seminary and am conducting a study on 
"Victims of Domestic Violence that are Silenced by Violence." 


You are invited to participate in the study because you have expressed an interest in 
learning identifiable "red flags and warning signs" of domestic violence that pop up early 
in relationships, recognizing domestic violence can take many forms, how to break the 
silence of violence, and how to experience transformation by forgiving the abuser to 
begin the process of healing to be made whole. Participation in this study is limited to 
adults who consider themselves part of the Gaston County Missionary Baptist 
Association located in Gastonia, North Carolina. 


Procedures: If you agree to participate in the study, you will be asked to attend six, two- 
hour weekly sessions over the course of six weeks, engage in weekly reflections, and the 
completion of pre- and post-survey questionnaires. 


Human Subject Participation: All the participants must have consented to be in the study, 
and participants must be protected and treated fairly throughout the study. Women who 
are pregnant or may become pregnant during the study must provide a doctor’s note for 
their safety since they are considered a protected class (i.e., vulnerable population) by 
Federal Law. 


Risks: There are inherent emotional risks associated with any activity related to domestic 
violence. Immediate risks may include but are not limited to feelings of fear, guilt, or 
shame over actions or attitudes, uncovered experiences of trauma, a sense of obligation to 
participate in the discussion, emotional stress from the inability to complete all 
assignments associated with the curriculum, or economic responsibility for mental health 
treatment related to these risks. Long-term risks are less clear but may include lingering 
feelings of shame or guilt. Individuals who experience duress due to participation in the 
study are encouraged to seek counseling from a licensed mental health professional. A 
professional can be recommended at your request. 


Benefits: The aim of this study is to provide an opportunity for the development of or 
growth in recognizing "red flags and warning signs" of domestic violence. The benefits 
of such a curriculum are both tangible and intangible. No other compensation or special 
consideration will be provided to participants in the study. 


Voluntariness: Participation is voluntary, and you may skip any survey questions you do 
not wish to answer or remain silent during small group conversations. You can also stop 
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participating at any time. Your decision to participate will have no impact on your 
membership or affiliation with Gaston County Missionary Baptist Association. If 
something makes you feel uncomfortable in any way while you are studying, please 
contact me directly in person, by phone, or via electronic communication. My contact 
information is at the top of this consent form. You can refuse to respond to any or all the 
questions, and you will be able to withdraw from the process at any time without 
repercussion. 


Confidentiality: I will be careful to keep your information confidential and will ask you 
(and all study group members) to keep our discussions confidential as well. There will be 
times when conversations are recorded and transcribed. You will be made aware of this 
prior to recording and are not required to participate in those conversations unless you 
feel comfortable doing so. There is always a small risk of unwanted or accidental 
disclosure. Any notes, recordings, or transcriptions will be kept private. I will be the only 
one with access to your information. The files will be encrypted, and password protected. 
Your name will not be used in the raw data set or final research document. 


Summary: This information is being provided so you are aware of the purpose, 
procedure, risks, and benefits of the study. Should you wish to participate you can sign 
this form and return it to me at least 24 hours before our first group meeting. Please 
contact me if you have any questions about the research study. 


Signature: Signing this consent form means that you have read the information fully or 
had it read to you and that you want to participate in the study. If you do not want to 
participate in the study, do not sign this form. Being in the study is up to you. Thus, you 
agree that you have been informed about this study, why the study is being done, and 
what will be expected of you. 


Signature Date 
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USING COERCION 

AND THREATS 
Making and/or carrying out threats 
to do something to hurt her 
* threatening to leave her, to 


INTIMIDATION 
Making her afraid by using 
looks, actions, gestures 

« smashing things * destroying 


commit suicide, to report her property * abusing 
USING her to welfare * making pets * displaying 
her drop charges * making weapons. USING 
ECONOMIC 
ABUSE her do illegal things EMOTIONAL 


ABUSE 
Putting her down * making her 
feel bad about herself « calling her 
names * making her think she's crazy 
* playing mind games * humiliating her 
* making her feel guilty, 


Preventing her from getting 
or keeping a job * making her 
ask for money « giving her an 
allowance » taking her money « not 
letting her know about or have access 
to family income. 


USING ISOLATION 
Controlling what she does, who she sees 
and talks to, what she reads, where 
she goes * limiting her outside 
involvement ¢ using jealousy 
to justify actions 


USING MALE PRIVILEGE 
Treating her like a servant * making all the 
big decisions « acting like the “master of 
the castle” » being the one to 
define men’s and women’s roles 


MINIMIZING, 
DENYING 


AND BLAMING 
Making light of the abuse 
and not taking her concerns 

about it seriously « saying the 
abuse didn't happen « shifting respon- 
sibility for abusive behavior * saying 
she caused it. 


CHILDREN 
Making her feel guilty 
about the children © using 
the children to relay messages 
« using visitation to harass her 

* threatening to take the 
children away. 


Copyright by the Domestic Abuse Intervention Project 
202 East Superior Street, Duluth, MN, 55802 
218-722-2781 


Relationship abuse and its complexity are hard to explain in a single diagram. 
However, the Power and Control Wheel presents a clear lens through which to examine 
domestic violence. Learn more about the Domestic Abuse Intervention Project. 
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Pre-test Survey 
Participant # 


(September 26, 2023) 


. How do you define “abuse?” 


. What forms does abuse take? 


. What is the distinction between “abuse” and “domestic violence abuse? 


. What are the types of injury and harm caused by domestic abuse? 


. What resources are available to persons who have experienced domestic violence 
abuse? 
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Post-test Survey 
Participant # 
(September 26, 2023) 


. Having participated in these workshops, how do you define “‘abuse?” 


. Has your participation in these workshops change your understanding of abuse or 
forms that abuse takes place? 


. How has the learning from these workshops change your understanding of the 
distinction between “abuse” and “domestic violence abuse?” 


. Can you better differentiate between what are the types of injury and harm caused 
by domestic abuse after having attended these workshops? 


. What have you learned from these workshops about the resources that are 
available to persons who have experienced domestic violence abuse? 
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Interview Questions 
Participant # 


(September 26, 2023) 


Have you ever been asked to counsel or minister to someone who is 
experiencing domestic violence? 


. What ways did you feel inadequate to minister in this area? What was the 
most challenging aspect? 


. What resources did you seek to assist you? 


. Have you ever taught on the subject to a group of people, i.e., sermon, Bible 
study, church, or community workshop? If so, what was your strategy? How 


did it go? 


. What kind of resources would be helpful for your context? 
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Journaling Discussion Topics 


September 26 — October 31, 2023 
Participant 


1. What are three early warning signs of domestic violence to watch for in 
relationships? 


2. List three dynamics of domestic violence displayed on the power and control 
wheel. 


3. Love should not hurt. Why do victims of domestic violence stay in abusive 
relationships? 


4. Describe three invisible scars of domestic violence. 


5. Gaslighting is a form of manipulation that occurs in abusive relationships. How 
does gaslighting undermine your perception of reality? 


6. What are three traits of common characteristics that abusers have in common? 


7. Every second a woman is domestically abused in the USA. 


8. Are you in a relationship with a person that physically hurts or threatens you? 


9. Has your partner or ex-partner ever hit you or physically hurt you? 


10. Have you ever felt controlled or isolated by your partner? 


11. Do you ever feel afraid of your partner? 


12. Do you feel that you are in danger? 
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13. What kinds of experiences with violence have you had in your life? 


14. What happens when you and your partner disagree? 


15. What are the common ways that offenders use power and control over their 
victims? 
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